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A LOST SHEEP OF THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL. 


CHAPTER IV. 
JESSICA STUDIES THE ROLE OF ATE. 


WHEN Jessica Rosenfeld left Soke- 
bridge Manor, it was to the rail- 
way-station that she walked with a 
rapid but graceful gait, and face 
reminding one of those beautiful 
sudden summer storms, when the 
sky has become gray and purple, 
the buildings livid, and the wind 
has begun to lift the dust and shake 
the leaves. She did not display 
any great unevenness of manner or 
uneasiness of mind ; but a passer- 
by would certainly have looked at 
her, and almost as certainly have 
remarked first, ‘ Pretty woman 
that!’ second, ‘ Looks sulky rather; 
wonder what she’s after?’ What 
she was after at present was a train 
to London Bridge, which she 
caught. And she lay back languid 
but stern, with those splendid 
Semitic eyes darkling under a pair 
of menacing level brows, waking 
conjecture in the minds of her 
fellow first-class passengers. Hers 
was a curious face. The nose was 
straight in repose, but became 
slightly aquiline by a peculiar, and 
to many people pleasing, muscular 
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action when she smiled. She did 
not smile very often, but when she 
did, the likeness to her brother be- 
came almost suddenly manifest. 
Her meditations, as she sat in 
that carriage opposite a colonial 
bishop and his lady, were strange, 
principally on her spoilt life, her 
fervent and foolish youth, her 
weary and hopeless womanhood, 
and her last passionate breakdown, 
in which the hot floods of insuper- 
able natural passion had at last 
rent their thin coating of super- 
induced conventional ice, to be 
again petrified by the cold bitter- 
ness of ungrateful laughter. This 
time, indeed, the love once possi- 
ble was ‘drowned, frozen, dead for 
ever; and a certain grim and 
growing determination succeeded 
to it that the laughter should not 
always lie on one side. And that 
unhappy letter of George Farring- 
don’s had suggested to her the 
vision of a catastrophe to that 
young man and his family, as yet 
dim and misshapen, in which she 
would one day appear as the 
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triumphant avenger of that long- 
seeming life of hers, where all that 
was pure and happy and womanly 
in the good sense had been lost 
and spoilt, and mocked to death, 
in which she would see herself 
laughing amid the desolation and 
ruin of the last of the Farringdon 
family. And the colonial bishop 
opposite saw her soundless laugh, 
and did not know whether to feel 
admiration for her beauty or alarm 
for her sanity most. 

At London Bridge she alighted, 
called a cab, and drove along King 
William - street and Fenchurch- 
street to Aldgate. At the corner 
of Leadenhall-street she dismissed 
the cab, and walked on eastward 
to Duke-street, up which she turned, 
ultimately arriving at a house on 
one side of Castle-street, Bevis 
Marks. A private house apparent- 
ly, as no name or advertisement of 
any kind appeared externally visi- 
ble. A dingy, smudged brick, 
early eighteenth-century house, 
with a doorway and front all lean- 
ing a little backwards. It had 
been, no doubt, built upright ori- 
ginally, and had settled down into 
its most comfortable position and 
stuck to it. Though not inviting, 
or precisely what might be called 
clean-looking, it suggested nothing 
disreputable. The windows on 
the ground-floor revealed nothing, 
for their blinds were down, and no 
light was apparent behind them. 
A street-lamp shed its light on the 
small, thick, shining brass figures 
of the number 29 on the door, and 
the much-newer black knocker be- 
low. It was now evening, in fact 
rather late in the evening, and most 
of the shops in the neighbourhood 
were shut, except in not far dis- 
tant Whitechapel, and the streets 
were pretty lively when Jessica 
knocked at the door. Nobody’s 
attention seemed to be attracted 
by this performance, except that of 
the passers, mostly juvenile, who 
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stared and made not very soffo voce 
remarks about her dress and ap- 
pearance. Those level brows. 
lowered again, and a further and 
more energetic application of the 
i-on knocker to its anvil brought out 
u man—a dingy man, who looked 
like a true portion of the furniture 
of such a house. An acute inquir- 
ing face, with a short’ grizzly red 
beard, a long grizzly red hanging 
lock brushed forward over the 
upper flap, let us call it, of each 
ear, a rather beak-like nose, small 
rather angry-coloured eyes, sur- 
mounted by a soft black cloth cap 
with a peak, from under which red- 
dish curls oozed behind; round 
his neck a discoloured red object, 
misnamed comforter, tightly knot- 
ted, formed a very characteristic 
colour-discord with his hair. His 
body was clothed in a long dark 
coat belted at the waist—of a taller 
man, once—-and his legs, so far as 
they were visible, in wrinkled high 
boots, very aged, very ill-fitting, 
and tending upwards at the toes. 
Evidently a Jew; apparently a 
Dutch one. 

‘Vat youwant? Hestood with 
the door-handle in his hand. 

‘Is Mr. Nathan Rosenfeld in ?” 

‘You want to see eem?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Vill you gif your name ?” 

‘ Jessica Rosenfeld.’ 

‘Ah, com in! You can see 
eem. Ee is eengeslapen.’ 

‘Gone to bed?’ 

‘No. Groot stool—armchair. 
Com in late from te West. ’Ere is 
te room. ’Ere is Nathan Rosenfeld.’ 

‘Thanks. And who are you?’ 

‘I am Julius Bloemendaal of 
Rotterdam, one of te people, and 
serfant or clerk, as you like, to 
Nathan Rosenfeld. Ee trost me 
vit—’ 

‘With what ?’ 

‘Vit noting. Nathan Rosenfeld 
is a beautiful man, a groot man, a 
goot man.’ 
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‘Thank you. Good-night.’ 

Julius Bloemendaal of Rotter- 
dam withdrew. 

Jessica stood in a small back 
room, simply furnished with an old 
leather chair, a table, a pewter ink- 
stand, and a safe. An old man 
was in the armchair asleep, with 
his mouth open. A copy of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, in their 
original tongue, was on the table, 
a steel pen and some blue ink were 
in the inkstand, and what was in 
the safe the owner of it best knew. 
The said owner looked at times 
venerable and rabbinical ; but this 
was not one of the times, as his 
head hung on one side, with a gray 
beard pressed up crookedly against 
his shoulder, a black skull-cap 
having fallen on to the floor, where 
it lay unpleasantly inside upper- 
most; and all his limbs had the 
peculiar Guy-Fawkes helplessness 
of appearance peculiar to limbs 
when their owner sleeps in a chair. 
A paraffin lamp burned low on the 
mantelshelf, and its presence was 
distinctly appreciable in the room, 
apart from any little light it gave. 

The old man was dressed re- 
spectably, but shabbily, in black. 
Perhaps the blackest part of the 
costume was the linen, as the cloth 
was nearly white in the places most 
subject to friction. The head was 
as venerable as baldness could 
make it, and the face curiously 
apostolic—meanly apostolic. I do 
not know if Judas can be legiti- 
mately called an apostle. But he 
was like Nathan Rosenfeld, I 
know. 

Old Rosenfeld’s 
were various. 

He was Marsden & Co. of 
Craven’s-court, W., in his elegant- 
ly got-up circulars, informing the 
youth of our Universities and Mili- 
tary Academies of his willingness 
and ability to advance ready money 
to any amount at moderate in- 
terest. Toimpecunious young men 
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and maidens seeking situations as 
secretaries, governesses, actresses, 
&c., he was an Educational and 
Dramatic Agency, on a brass plate 
curving round a door-post in a 
street off the Strand. Here, young 
men with very elegant manners 
and ready-made clothes kept large 
metal-clasped books. And in the 
books were the names written of 
such as had had (and usually lost) 
faith in the agency, and worshipped 
the golden mirage of hope which it 
set up. And the guinea fees of 
them were gathered together, and 
the books were opened quarterly, 
and the commissions thereof di- 
vided among the subordinates, in 
lieu of wages—a plan which made 
them singularly apt at their work 
of encouragement, urbanity, and 
inventive procrastination. 

Toambitious but obscure authors 
he was the Society for the Intro- 
duction of Amateurs to the Public, 
and ‘ran’ a magazine in connec- 
tion with it, where the Great Ob- 
scure paid handsomely for the in- 
sertion of their valuable contribu- 
tions and a copy of the magazine 
containing them, which they showed 
joyously and unsuspectingly ‘to 
their surprised friends as evidence 
that they were making a name in 
literature in the distant metro- 
polis. 

He visited these various offices in 
rotation, and was fully acquainted 
with the working of them all, 
though he scarcely ever was visible 
to a visitor. If he was seen he 
assumed the air and dignity of a 
crossing-sweeper oraccidental char- 
man, and disappeared. No one sus- 
pected him of being the ‘ guv’nor,’ 
as he was styled by his reverent 
subordinates. The wholesale and 
export clothing department had 
been given up long ago for more 
fashionable and lucrative specula- 
tions, such as the above; but he 
continued to reside in the house 
in which he had originated the 
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former business in London. It 
was his own, and it was quite good 
enough for him. Not having any 
particular tastes, he did not squan- 
der his money in gratifying them. 
The pet amusement of his leisure 
hours was the compilation and cor- 
rection of accounts kept, for rea- 
sons known to himself, in Hebrew. 
He was not an exceptional mon- 
ster, he was not a Barabas of 
Malta ; but he was a rather inge- 
nious man, who knew the wants of 
his erring fellow-creatures, and 
would consent to gratify them for a 
due recompense. And it appeared 
in his experience that, as a rule, 
the primary form of want, of grati- 
fication, and of recompense con- 
sisted of money. As long as they 
paid for it, it was immaterial to him 
how they used it, or even whether 
they ever indeed got it or no. 
And this elder was the father of 
Caspar and Jessica Rosenfeld. The 
latter woke him up by a well- 
placed prod with the point of her 
umbrella. He started and stared 
with the imbecile gravity of a re- 
céntly-awakened man. He recog- 
nised his daughter with some sur- 
prise. 

*O, you have come, have you ? 
Take the chair, sit down, and tell 
me your news.’ And he replaced 
the skull-cap on his head, reassum- 
ing with it the venerable appear- 
ance, turned up the lamp, and con- 
tinued : 

‘I thought I was never going to 
see you again.’ 

‘I did not come for the pleasure 
of your society.’ 

‘Ho, ho! She didn’t come for 
the pleasure of my society! And 
what did she come for? To visit 
the poor, to see how they live, in 
their daily plodding industry, their 
humble East-end home? And is 
she going to leave me a tract? Or 
does she want her poor old father’s 
hard-earned money to buy her 
dresses, eh ?’ 
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‘Don’t bea fool, Nathan Rosen- 
feld, and listen to me. My lord 
and master is going to die.’ 

‘ Of course he is. So am I some 
day.’ 

‘But he is going to die soon. 
And his son will reign in his 
stead.’ 

‘Don’t she look beautiful,’ mut- 
tered the old man, ‘with those 
clothes and that face, in this poor 
old room! And to think that all 
that is my work—my work! And 
she is ungrateful, and says, Don’t 
be a fool !’ 

‘And I say it again. It is of 
no use to talk like that to me. We 
know each other pretty well by 
this time. I want to talk busi- 
ness.’ 

‘Yes? And Nathan became 
grave and eager. ‘Does the great 
Shigatz want money ?’ 

‘ Claudius Farringdon? No. He 
never spent a penny over his in- 
come, and wasted nothing in 
charity. But his son is, as far as 
I know him, a fool, and will marry 
another, I believe, soon, and they 
will want it. Not yet. Later. 
Now listen. The son has not, and 
I think will not, have any idea as 
to who or what I am _ beyond 
what hesees. And if 1 induce him 
to spend money—he doesn’t like 
me, you know, because I always 
snub him; but he sha//, if I like— 
and if I recommend him to Mars- 
den & Co. ? 

‘Mustn’t recommend him to 
them. Nasty blood-sucking money- 
lenders. Bad lot! 

‘Yes, I know they are. And 
you can speak with authority. I 
daresay you will expose them some 
day.’ 

‘Ho, ho! Yes. That is a good 
one. Expose them! Yes. Go 
on.’ 

‘Question is, will Marsden & 
Co. deal with him in their usual 
way ?” 

‘I should not think they would 
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consent to make any alterations in 
their usual terms, without good 
cause is shown. What do you 
want them to do ?’ 

‘ Behave as usual.’ 

‘Aha! What for, now?’ 

‘That is my business. My aims, 
and those of—well, Marsden & Co., 
if you like to keep up that little 
fiction, happen so far to coincide. 
You make your profit, and I,’ 
she added, in a low voice, ‘make 
mine.’ 

‘ How can you do this ?” 

‘That is also my business.’ 

‘ And supposing I refuse ?’ 

‘Then I should say you were 
a greater fool than 1 ever took 
you for. I might even threaten 
to expose Marsden and all the 
agencies—put you, your address in 
Castle-street, and your personal 
appearance, and interesting bio- 
graphy, in a society paper, for ex- 
ample.’ 

‘Don’t send the article to one 
of the papers I own, then.’ (‘ Had 
her there! he reflected, with a 
pleased smile.) 

‘ Which are they ?’ 

‘That is my business. 
them, perhaps.’ 

‘Well ? 

‘Is there no frauds? No law- 
breaking ?” 

* You always have sucha respect 
for the law. No. Safe as any 
other of your transactions, any two 
of which would, I should think, 
put you in gaol for life, if you got 
your rights.’ 

‘Is this filial? Is this affection ? 
Is this gratitude, I ask ?” 

‘Don’t talk to me about grati- 
tude. You know how much of 
that is due from me better than 
most people.’ 

‘Well, but it is this, you know. 
I do not like making promises in 
the dark. I generally keep my 
promises ; but I want to know the 
conditions first ?” 

‘How you do worry about no- 
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thing! I make you a very simple 
proposition, and, from your point 
of view, a very attractive one, and 
you argue and make scruples and 
pretences and difficulties as much 
as if I had come to borrow money 
of you. I might never have told 
you anything about my plan if I 
had liked to work things my own 
way.’ 

‘And why did you ?’ 

‘Because I thought it would 
make things simpler if you and I 
entered into a partnership of a 
purely business nature.’ 

*O! And what commission or 
profit might you want?’ 

‘None that I shall not have 
without your help.’ 

‘No money?’ 

‘ Claudius will provide for me, I 
believe.’ 

‘You believe? Where will he 
find the money, then ?’ 

‘Where he generally does find 
it, I suppose.’ 

‘And where do you think that 
is ? 

‘I don’t know. 
something.’ 

‘You are not quite as business- 
like as I thought you were, or you 
would have found out all that long 
ago. Shall I tell you what he has 
done with it ? 

‘You? What do you know about 
it? 

‘What do I know about it? O, 

not much ; but I had dealings with 
him before now, my swell young 
lady. If he is your lord and mas- 
ter, I am— No, I am talking non- 
sense ; I am half asleep, I think. 
You go and call for Julius, and 
we will have something short 
now.’ 
‘I will call Julius if you like, but 
I am not hungry; and I want to 
know, have you anything new to 
tell me about Claudius ?’ 

‘New? No, nothing.’ 

‘Then what were you talking 
about ?” 
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‘Talking about? O, nothing. 
I am an old man, and I wander 
sometimes.’ (Let it be understood 
that this old man ‘ wandered’ in 
an ineradicable Frankfort accent 
which would be tiresome as well as 
difficult to phonetically represent 
in spelling.) 

* Have you lent him money ?” 

‘Claudius Farringdon, Esq., of 
Sokebridge Manor? I have not 
lent him money. Have some 
schnapps? Julius!’ The citizen 
of Rotterdam appeared. ‘ Bring 
some glasses.’ 

‘Jal 

‘ Now, my beautiful, aristocratic, 
and ungrateful daughter, where are 
you going to sleep?’ 

‘I shall go to an hotel in Devon- 
shire-square, unless you will give 
me a bed here.’ 

‘You shall have your mother’s 
room. ‘The furniture is old, but it 
would fetch fancy prices. But—I 
am only a hard-working poor old 
man.’ 

‘You want to be paid for the 
room? Certainly. I would rather 
pay you than take it for nothing. 
But about my proposition ?’ 

*O, that? You come and talk 
to me again about that when Clau- 
dius Farringdon is dead. See if 
you're in the same mind then.’ 

‘Why not now?” 

* You don’t seem to have found 
out your own plans and things quite 
yet. When you can plainly say 
what you want, perhaps I can help 
you better. I can very likely get 
what I want out of the Farringdon 
lot without your help, without 
having you interfering in my busi- 
ness.’ 

‘All that is stupid. You think 
it caution; I call it obstinacy. 
You might even get the Manor 
House if I helped you. It was 
always your dream to be a country 
swell with a house; and you’d be 
a magistrate too, and all sorts of 
things.’ 
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‘Now look here,’ said the old 
man, ‘fen larks. What do you 
mean? Am I to act in blind 
obedience to you? No. Not good 
enough. But if you will stand in 
and do what you are told, I don’t 
mind giving you a little commis- 
sion.’ 

Mr. Rosenfeld had not the slight- 
est intention of letting his daughter 
go without making some judicious 
arrangement with her. He knew 
her temper of old too well not to 
know that if disappointed by him 
she was capable of taking any rash 
step in retribution, which, consider- 
ing her far too intimate knowledge 
of his affairs, might prove unplea- 
sant, or at least inconvenient, for 
him. If any one thinks his cha- 
racter impossibly, monstrously base, 
he need only study closely the 
contemporary History of Meanness 
as displayed in our police and other 
courts, to be convinced that the 
achievements of human baseness 
are only surpassed by its aims ; and 
that treachery, cowardice, and cu- 
pidity can descend as far as truth, 
courage, and love can ascend. Yet 
the poor fellows in the abyss can 
sometimes see the stars, if only 
reflected on the surface of the 
pitch in which they defile them- 
selves. 

‘Well?’ said Jessica. 

‘I first knew Farringdon long 
ago in Germany, in the good old 
times when the tables were going. 
He did not waste much there; no, 
not such a fool. But some of his 
friends did, and they introduced 
him tome. He was sharp! O, he 
was a beautiful man. You never 
saw his name backinga bil:: When 
his friends lost and got cleaned 
out he cut them. When they 
wanted money he recommended 
them to come to me.’ 

‘Well ?” 

‘Well, well, well! You are in 
a hurry. You shall have your 
news, then, without any delay. He 
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has left his house and a few hun- 
dreds a year to his son George. 
With the rest of his capital he has 
made an investment—I am speak- 
ing of years ago now, but it is all 
the same—he has bought an annu- 
ity for his life, and that’s more 
than any of your foreign loans 
would give him, and safer too. 
And every penny he owns is spent 
on that annuity, and I suppose he 
spends every penny of the annuity 
in making himself comfortable ; 
yes, and getting you fine dresses. 
I wonder you ain’t more grateful 
too.’ 

Jessica’s face was a study. If 
Claudius and a bottle of vitriol had 
been handy, the two might have 
come into sudden contact. 

‘And when he dies ? 

* You have—well, you have some 
pleasant recollections to fall back 
on. He owes you a debt of grati- 
tude he never can repay, he told 
me when he acknowledged a cer- 
tain communication, and he doesn’t 
mean to try to repay it. He says 
that when—some stupid thing out 
of a play, I forget—but when he is 
dead it won’t much matter to him 
what happens to any one else. He 
is a sharp man, a beautiful man?’ 

* How do you know this is true ?” 

‘Because I managed the trans- 
action for him.’ 

‘You bought his money, in short, 
and gave him the means to make 
his life the shorter.’ 

‘To make his life the shorter ; 
yes.’ 

‘And you did this knowing that 
it would one day suddenly leave me 
without a penny, without the slight- 
est warning ?” 

‘Don’t be angry, my dear; I 
meant to provide for you, if you 
behaved nice and business-like. I 
only told you tiis just to show 
you that you ain’t much good with- 
out me to help you, as the in- 
come you expected will be spent 
by Mrs. George Farringdon on 
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crocks and brass, and dresses and 
peacocks’ tails, or whatever Shiksas 
do blue their money on now. Of 
course a beautiful young lady like 
you wouldn't be long, I daresay, in 
placing aerself somehow. Butyou'd 
better stick to me, and I’ll show 
you how to work this business. 
But don’t you go to have any mys- 
teries ; no kidding, you know. It 
takes more than one woman to 
best me.’ And they conversed for 
a long time in low tones. 

After a time Julius Bloemandaal 
was invited to join in the discus- 
sion, when he entered, bearing a 
tray of glasses, and Mr. Rosenfeld 
produced from the safe a square 
bottle of gin. Jessica would not 
have any, so Julius drank her 
share. 

After that, and much bolting 
and locking, they all retired— 
Jessica to the old bedroom, with 
its sloping floor and frowsy atmo- 
sphere, which had not been re- 
newed for years, where the dust 
lay on the furniture, and where the 
bed had been made hurriedly by 
the worthy Julius. And she lay 
awake nearly all night, pursuing 
vivid streams of imagination to 
startling and dramatic conclusions 
with that excited clearness of mind 
peculiar to the silent night-watches. 
At last she fell asleep, this dark 
pretty woman, like a curled-up cat 
in the large square bedstead, with 
her dress and linen and lace 
strewed and scattered carelessly 
all round the room, making a 
strong contrast to its prim shabbi- 
ness. And she smiled in her sleep. 
Whether she dreamed that she 
was playing with little ‘ Yiddisher’ 
boys in the free and easy manner 
of long ago, about Castle-street 
and Bevis Marks, or that she was 
administering hot retribution to 
the Farringdon family, is not 
known. But she smiled in her 
sleep. She almost purred. 

Mr. Rosenfeld the elder did not 
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pass a very comfortable night. 
The strange muddle of cunning, 
avarice, and superstition which 
formed his consciousness made 
him restless. Was his daughter 
going to revenge herself on him 
for some fancied wrong of long 
ago? Was it a fancied wrong? 
Had she any information she did 
not divulge? Was it really pru- 
dent to return her lead now, and 
trust to over-trumping her after- 
wards? What was the matter with 
her? She was angry with some- 
body. Who was it? Only the 
Farringdons? and if there were 
several people included in her 
wrath, was he one? Why? Why 
not? He had not, perhaps, been 
the best of fathers; but the times 
were hard, and men had to be 
hard too, especially on those who 
might happen to be soft. But 
this embarrassing, incomprehen- 
sible, to him lady-like young wo- 
man, with rich garments, and 
wafting about with her swinging 
skirts a faint atmosphere of vague 
perfumes of Araby, was not soft. 
She was hard, and he did not 
know how hard. Then there was 
that ungrateful young son of his— 
was there a plot between them to 
visit the sins of the parent on that 
parent, instead of letting them set- 
tle down in the hereditary fashion 
prescribed by the law? And many 
other equally groundless specula- 
tions passed through that apostolic 
old head as it lay moving uneasily 
on a dirty pillow. And it was very 
dark, and Mr. Rosenfeld thought 
he heard some one move in the 
next room where the safe was. He 
covered his head then with the 
bedclothes, no doubt in order to 
think what he had betterdo. Then 
his imagination, heated, no doubt, 
by the confined position, portrayed 
to him Julius Bloemendaal of Rot- 
terdam, armed with pistols and 
daggers, blowing the safe open 
with dynamite, and copying all his 
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private transactions in a fair text- 
hand at the table in the next room. 
This roused him to action, and he 
very cautiously and tremulously 
got out of bed, struck a silent 
lucifer, lit a tallow candle, and 
opened the parlour-door. Any 
robber who saw the grisly form of 
Mr. Rosenfeld senior in a night- 
shirt, holding a tallow candle 
crooked, must have thought him- 
self ‘come for’ before his time. 
Mr. Rosenfeld found nothing and 
nobody, as might have been ex- 
pected, but made use of the oppor- 
tunity to take, for purely medicinal 
purposes, another dose from that 
square bottle of schnapps. Then 
he went to bed and slept, and 
dreamed horribly. He dreamed 
very nasty dreams indeed, which 
made him wake up suddenly ina 
perspiration and strike matches. 
Then he observed, ‘What a 
thing it is to be a parent! Such 
a lot of anxiety and everything ! 
Go and have some more schnapps.’ 
After this dose he slept sound. 


CHAPTER V. 
DICK STUDIES TWO PICTURES. 


ABouT twenty-four hours after 
his letter George Farringdon, his 
bride-elect, and her relatives arrived 
at Sokebridge Manor. Kimburls 
had not been there before, nor his 
sister, nor his daughter. When 
they had journeyed south on pre- 
vious occasions, their course had 
been limited by the latitude of 
London, where Claudius had seen 
and conversed with them on several 
occasions for the shortest time bare 
civility demanded. But on this 
occasion the latter was constrained 
to play the host—constant in cour- 
tesy, ready in conversation on sub- 
jects which did not interest him, 
willing to walk or eat in company 
when he wished to read and lounge 
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in solitude. The laird had got the 
fixed idea into his slowly-working, 
but retentive, mind that Claudius 
Farringdon’s strong point was the 
pursuit of agriculture, and poured 
forth long georgics, to the other's 
great tribulation, on black bulls. 
Claudius disliked few subjects 
more, except commerce, Kimburls’ 
alternative basis of discourse ; and 
he went through more self-sacrifice 
than he ever had done before in 
those few long days which the laird 
spent under his roof. He had not 
even the consolation of satirising 
him before an appreciative audi- 
ence. Then Kimburls, in the 
height of the delicate humour su- 
perinduced, or at least intensified, 
by whisky, made sly allusions to 
his sister setting her cap at Clau- 
dius—witticisms which made the 
latter gentleman’s moustache droop 
limply, and brought beads of cold 
sweat to his brow. Jane Menteith 
herself cannot be said to have de- 


served these insinuations, as she 
spent most of her conversational 
powers in setting her brother right 
when he introduced his own re- 


miniscences into conversation. 
George and Dick went out walking 
in the grounds and in the neigh- 
bourhood, and were pointed at 
and commented on by local critics. 
George rather liked being seen 
with her, being stared at, and being 
whispered about. Public opinion 
was a guiding factor in his theory 
of existence, however small the 
public, the opinion, yea, and the 
existence might be to other eyes 
than his. He was now proud, de- 
fiant, self-conscious. A Cesar 
trailing a fair captive at his chariot’s 
tail may have known this elation 
when he overheard the scarcely 
suppressed comment of the ad- 
miring Arrius among the crowd. 
Very likely he did, unaware his 
right place would be at a cart’s 
tail, with the ductile cowhide sinu- 
ously hovering in the immediate 


background. No doubt Arrius 
would have cheered with equal 
loudness at either procession, and 
made jests of equal delicacy. 

George Farringdon appropriated 
the admiration and applause of 
the remote descendants of Arrius, 
who beheld his lady’s beauty, to 
his own glory, as the clown bows 
when the audience clap hands at 
the athlete. 

Dick did not thoroughly enjoy 
all this. She was made unusually 
shy by the unusual nature of her 
position. She was confused by the 
number of influential families to 
whom it was found necessary that 
she should be exhibited, the wea- 
risome iteration of mothers and 
daughters who scrutinised and cri- 
ticised her, and poured out the 
same strictly correct conversation 
one after another, scrupulously de- 
nuded of originality, strictly mo- 
delled on precedent, strangely bar- 
ren of ideas. She was made un- 
comfortable by the feeling that 
her father and aunt were making 
themselves both tiresome and ridi- 
culous to one who was not so to- 
lerant or of necessity partial as 
George. She could quite bring 
herself to like Claudius. He often 
amused her, but she was rather 
afraid of him, from some impres- 
sion which she admitted to be vague 
and ridiculous, but nevertheless 
failed to entirely lose during her 
stay in the old brick house. Being 
rather addicted to imaginative 
flights, or, as her aunt put it, rather 
silly, just at this period, she asso- 
ciated Claudius in some myste- 
rious manner with his house, giv- 
ing the latter a tinge of his person- 
ality. She had not been in a house 
like it before, and its very beauty 
of antiquity made it vaguely sug- 
gest the owner hidden away in 
some recess of it for a short hour’s 
repose, perhaps, from the boredom 
of unaccustomed hospitality. He 
seemed of no particular age, a sort 
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of household elf or tutelary demon 
or deity, who had grown up with the 
structure and read queer old books 
in it since the time, perhaps, of 
Charles the Merry. And he said 
curious things and looked curious 
things sometimes, and she invested 
him daily more and moie witha 
sort of sulphureous halo. He rather 
admired her, and was on the whole 
kind to her after his fashion. He 
discovered that this little girl, who 
would be his daughter-in-law, was 
fond of books, and told her she 
might read any of his she liked; 
‘only,’ he added, ‘if you feel cu- 
rious about any with which you 
are not already acquainted, I ad- 
vise you to consult me first. Don’t 
consult George; he doesn't know 
one from the other.’ 

‘He does! he reads a great deal. 
He often talks about books, Mr. 
Farringdon, your books too.’ 

‘Yes; I know he does,’ replied 
Claudius, with a dry smile. * And 
I respect you for defending him, 
little girl.’ And he went away. 
‘So she thinks George is fond of 
reading,’ he mused afterwards. ‘I 
wonder how long he will succeed 
in keeping that idea up? However, 
it’s their affair; and the sooner they 
settle the matter the sooner I shall 
be at peace.’ 

Dick strolled round the library, 
with its strange rare ornaments, 
exotic furniture, and quaint aro- 
matic scents, and regarded the 
book-titles. She looked a strange 
contrast herself, in her fresh creamy 
print and lace summer dress and 
fair coiled-up hair, to the dim, 
heavy-aired, arras-hung haunt of a 
luxurious old hermit like her future 
father-in-law. She read a _ page 
here and there of certain old 
friends, and looked with some 
longing at the treasures in old vel- 
lum and brown calf, and with an 
indistinct apprehension and a kind 
of awesome curiosity at the pre- 
vailing yellow of the French de- 
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partment. And she sat in the 
chairs, trying and comparing them, 
to find which one was most com- 
fortable. This was, of course, 
Claudius’s own fireside one. Here 
she sat and looked about her, 
thinking dimly of a possible day 
when George might own this place 
and she would have it largely at 
her disposal—this part of it, at any 
rate. She felt inclined to leave 
the outdoor possessions, such as 
the stables and the cattle, to take 
care of themselves, provided she 
might lurk among these books, or 
some of them, in a room whence 
she could see the sea and the trees. 
Many such and stranger dreams 
lurked in that deep armchair. 
The beauty of the place and its 
situation impressed her deeply, 
and tended to intensify her feeling 
for George. She looked at the 
gray-green flat foliage, masses of 
the great cedar overshadowing the 
little green lawn behind, where the 
warm afternoon sunlight of August 
revealed the livid lichenous gray 
shaft of the sundial, and made the 
grass-plot around it bright and 
tempting to straying feet. 

She had escaped, as it were, 
from her relations for a short time, 
and George having gone out, he 
stated, to the stable, on some im- 
portant quest, she had been left 
temporarily alone. Claudius did 
not want to be criticised by her 
too minutely, as he felt he would 
be in a “te d-tite, where the new 
eyes of this young girl would no- 
tice tokens of infirmity about him, 
which an every-day spectator would 
miss. So he left her to enjoy soli- 
tude in his library. She occupied 
herself, as has been said, in a ge- 
neral tour of inspection. At last 
came the turn of the pictures. She 
was struck by the undeniable beauty 
of Sir Anthony Farringdon, and 
did not criticise the other qualities 
incompletely suppressed even in 
the work of a courtly and not too 
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realistic painter, such as self-indul- 
gent lips, straitened brain-space, 
and a general tone of what may be 
described as hard-softness in the 
expression—hard for others, soft 
for himself. All this she did not 
just at once discover. She only 
noticed that he was good-looking, 
that he had a pretty white and 
gold coat on, and that he resem- 
bled George. In a dark corner of 
the room another picture caught 
her eye, as she was walking over 
to examine a large blue jug, of 
German medizval structure and 
immense height, which towered 
above her on a carved black stand 
of some solid heavy-looking wood. 
And she stood with one arm lightly 
caressing the base of the jug, with 
its dull blue and gray tracery of 
arms and allegories, and looked at 
the picture. It was small—about 
half life-size—and represented a 
woman, or rather the upper half of 
one, in an Eastern dress, with 
small gold coins strung across the 
forehead, and strong dark yellows 
and reds predominating in the fan- 
tastic but graceful dress. The co- 
lours certainly were loud, as loud 
as tambourines and triangles; but 
they gave an undeniably appro- 
priate setting to the strangely un- 
English face. It suggested lan- 
guor, especially in the pose, which 
was one of reversion against a dull 
dirty-white plastered wall, which 
contrasted magnificently with the 
shapely exotic little head and its 
vivid costume. The whole figure 
leaned and Jounged against this 
wall. The attitude was perfectly 
simple, such as any person might 
adopt who did not like the sus- 
tained exertion of unsupported 
uprightness, and did not particu- 
larly seek after the poses which 
are a photographer’s idea of grace. 
If all this meant languor, the beau- 
tiful, sullen, and disdainful mouth 
meant passion, maybe cruelty ; 
while the long dark eyes, with wan 
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lids half closed, looked impene- 
trably subtle, and expressed a high 
sensuous potential. The skin was 
warmly and opaquely pale, rather 
like those Spanish skins unsurpass- 
ably described by De Musset. The 
face was rather long, the nose 
apparently straight, possibly aqui- 
line. 

Dick was startled by this face. 
It did not look friendly, but it 
looked inexplicably familiar, and 
strangely connected with some 
dream or some part of her past 
life; and she remained, fascinated 
by it, leaning on the black wooden 
stand, with the blue jar above her 
head, looking at this Oriental wo- 
man with the pale skin and level 
black brows. Then she looked 
back again at Sir Anthony, whose 
pretty, vicious, fragile face glanced 
into the room with arrogant and 
desirous eyes. . Dick felt as if she 
had wandered into some enchanted 
den, where the atmosphere, the 
hangings, the fantastic garniture 
from Japan, China, Venice, Hol- 
land, Germany, Florence, Pompeii, 
and Regent-street, so diverse and 
yet so harmonious, were all illu- 
sory, uncanny, and fearsome, that 
it was just wildly possible that a 
certain old wizard, with a spiky 
iron-gray moustache and a velvet 
jacket, might, by the use of one of 
those old vellum books and some 
of those strange and penetrating 
‘drowsy syrups’ and fumigants, 
transform her to a_half-length 
picture, to be eternally hung be- 
tween the white and gold young 
ancestor and the mysterious Ha- 
dassar or Salome flashing forth in 
the dim tapestried corner opposite 
to him. 

‘Where have I seen you before, 
you curious and pretty creature ?’ 
she almost said aloud to the un- 
known portrait. 

While she was wondering George 
came in. He wore (on the pre- 
mises) a suit of flannels and a 
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large flexible black felt broad brim, 
which he delighted to curve and 
adjust before a glass in private. 
Since that fancy-dress ball in 
Glasgow Dick had seldom thought 
him so like Sir Anthony up there 
in the frame. George looked at 
her with wondering pale-blue eyes 
-—fine large eyes, which faced 
you innocently and unmovedly, 
like those of a blind man or the 
melancholy variety of village natu- 
ral. Sir Anthony’s, however, were 
dark, like those of Claudius. 

‘I’ve been looking for you all 
over the place. ‘This is the place 
it last occurred to me you might 
be in. Wouldn't you like to come 
out ?” 

‘Yes, if you like. I’ve been 
looking round at all the books and 
things. Mr. Farringdon very kindly 
told me I might. What beautiful 
things there are here !’ 

* Regular palace of art—rather ;’ 
and he glanced over his shoulder 
at a small rectangular bevelled 
mirror in a flat brass frame with 
branching candlesticks, to see if 
his hair looked as it should, and 
surreptitiously corrected the irregu- 
larities in it produced by the act 
of taking off his hat. Then he 
looked vaguely round the room, 
and halted like a pointer before 
Sir Anthony, and said, 

‘What do you think of him? 
Come here and look.’ 

Dick came, and they stood to- 
gether, he with his arm round her, 
looking up at the ancestor. 

‘He is handsome. Don’t you 
wish you could dress like that now, 
George ? You would look splendid 
in that costume; and then I could 
have brocaded trains and powder, 
and you lace ruffles and a sword ; 
and we could dance a minuet and 
a gavotte in the hall, with the lamp 
- high up above and reflected in that 
shining dark floor.’ 

‘Yes. Do you know, some of 
the people about here find a kind 
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of resemblance to me in that fel- 
low’s picture.’ 

George had a way of sometimes 
ignoring intervening conversation 
until he had fully got rid of any 
point that might be occupying 
his own mind—usually one of a 
purely subjective character. Some 
people were made irritable by this 
habit, especially if three or four 
talking together were several topics 
ahead of George, and the first in- 
stalment of his rather vague and 
partially-expressed verdict on some 
other topic, when it occurred to 
him to give the rest to a world that 
was not waiting for it. It gave 
the impression that he had not 
listened, which is always unsatis- 
factory to participants in a conver- 
sation. 

But Dick forbore to be impa- 
tient, and took for granted that 
George’s ideas were more import- 
ant than her own, and felt gently 
rebuked, as if she had somenow 
said something silly. 

‘It is rather like you, certainly.’ 

‘I thought you would see it.’ 

‘George, who is that? Is ita 
portrait ?” 

Dick turned round, directing his 
attention to the other picture. 

‘That? O, that is a fantastic 
fanciful sort of thing it pleased the 
governor to get once. He thought 
it reminded him of some one he 
knew, I believe.’ 

‘It seems to remind me vaguely 
of some one I know. I was trying 
to think just when you came in.’ 

‘Curious. Well, look here: I 
have to inform you that there will 
be some people here this after- 
noon—to tea, you know—and I 
want you to show yourself. By 
the way, one of them is an old 
acquaintance, Charlie Deane. We 
don’t know them very intimately, 
but there has always been a cer- 
tain friendship between the families. 
You see, they are quite well-born 
people, although they are hard up.’ 
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‘O, I’m so glad to hear that! 
He has an aunt and a cousin—yes, 
and a grandmother, hasn’t he ?’ 

‘Yes ; two first are coming with 
him. How did you know? 

‘He told me; I happened to 
remember it. And now—yes ! now 
I know whom that picture reminds 
me of. It is that Mr. Rosenfeld, 
who was with Charlie Deane in 
Schlangenberg.’ 

George had long ago seen the 
resemblance. He replied, 

‘ By Jove! so it does, now you 
mention it. As that is a picture 
by a French artist—probably from 
a model in Paris or Algiers, or 
somewhere—lI can’t account for it.’ 

‘You didn’t like Mr. Rosenfeld, 
did you?’ 

‘I don’t think we were calcu- 
lated to get on remarkably well 
together. I believe we thought 
differently on most subjects. Be- 
sides, he was a Jew. I’m not pre- 
judiced against Jews. They have 
their uses; but I bar them in 
society.’ 

‘You asked him to our wedding, 
didn’t you ?” 

*O yes ; but then one asks every- 
body and anybody to a wedding.’ 
*I don’t see why one would.’ 

‘Neither do I. I’d much rather 
not; but it’s the right thing to do, 
and people expect it. Besides, 
every one who is asked has to give 
a present. Comes in useful.’ 

‘If we could furnish a house 
exclusively with travelling-clocks 
and sets of dessert knives and 
forks—yes. I wish people didn’t 
give presents, and dinners and 
breakfasts, and all that. O George ! 
must we be married before all this 
crowd of people, who don’t know 
or care about me, and will make 
remarks to each other in low voices 
and laugh? I’m getting so tired and 
frightened of it all. And you know 
I’ve no one but you to consult; so 
you must tell me what is best. It 
is no use talking to father or aunt 
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Jane; they have made up their 
minds, and are peacefully deter- 
mined never to unmake them. I 
can’t help being shy, though it 
may be silly.’ 

‘Ought to get over that. Why, 
how are people married in Scot- 
land? I mean respectable people ?” 

‘At home. The minister comes 
to their house, and a few friends 
are there—’ 

‘And a few broth, and a few 
toddy after—I know. Well, we 
do these things otherwise in Eng- 
land. I daresay we shall get over 
the ordeal. In the mean time 
come and walk about out of doors.’ 

And George Farringdon removed 
his bride-elect from the baleful 
glance of that shadowy suggestion 
of Caspar Rosenfeld up in the 
corner, with her glances of invita- 
tion, of defiance, and lazy subtilty 
at the white-coated Cavalier. She 
seemed to laugh at them all. 

‘I believe those two get down 
from their pictures at night,’ said 
Dick, ‘and play cards, and then 
Sir Anthony sings, and the lady 
plays a tambourine. I should 
think she could dance, too, if she 
chose to take the trouble. Sir 
Anthony would sing some of the 
old Jacobite songs, as we used to, 
you know, when we were children, 
at the cave-period, as Professor 
MacGillivray used to say, of our 
existence, when you were the Young 
Chevalier, and I Flora MacDonald. 
And perhaps she sings with him ; 
and when the cock crows, and the 
day dawns, they go back. I sup- 
pose they have to get on chairs to 
do that.’ 

‘Governor ought to know. He 
is generally there till dawn, reading 
and smoking.’ 

‘George, I’m afraid you're not 
romantic.’ 

‘ Dick, I’m afraid you are. No, 
I admit I’m not. Romance is all 
very well for children, and poets 
and painters, and people who lived 
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ever so long ago, when men wore 
picturesque clothes, but it doesn’t 
suit me. All the romance in my 
life has been put into it by you, 
Dick. I go in for realism and 
analysis.’ 

‘The people who write novels 
seem to find there is still some- 
thing left in this century to talk 
about.’ 

‘Mostly women, and they talk 
mostly sentimental rot. The only 
novels worth reading, as giving a 
true view of life as it is, are the 
French naturalists.’ 

‘ Are they the best ?” 

‘They are the truest and the 
most interesting.’ 

‘Are they better and truer than 
Walter Scott, or any of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch novels written now ?” 

‘Certainly. None of that pic- 
turesque affectation and sentimen- 
tality about them. They mean 
business.’ 

‘Will you let me have one or 
two to read? You know I don’t 
know much about foreign litera- 
ture, so you must educate me.’ 

‘Let you read naturalistic novels? 
Not quite. Ladies don’t read 
them.’ 

‘Don’t they? Well, perhaps 
they are right. But ladies can 
read Scott, and Dickens, and 
Thackeray, and Reade, and Besant, 
and Black, so I suppose I must 
stick to picturesqueness and senti- 
mentality. But do you like reading 
books I mustn’t read ?’ 

Here they reached the secluded 
shade of a cedar-tree, and sat on a 
bench concealed from public view. 

‘Never mind discussing litera- 
ture now,’ said George, ‘and give 
me a kiss.’ 

They and the cedar and the grass- 
grown ground made a very pretty 
group indeed. 

‘ But, George ?’ 

‘ Well?’ 

‘Isn’t this sentimentality ?” 

*O, shut up !’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
IN ILLYRIA AGAIN. 


It was one of those warm bright 
days in August, when London 
looks perhaps at its best—a time 
selected to leave it by certain 
who call themselves Society, whom 
irreverent statistical science calls, 
I believe, the Floating Population. 
If the minute congeries of assimi- 
lated units, self-termed Society, 
knew how very pleasant certain 
London seasons are when they are 
not there, they might perhaps stay 
longer. Perhaps some of them, in 
their secret souls, do know very 
well indeed what London is like in 
August and September, after all, 
though they keep the knowledge 
of these mysteries to themselves. 
This may or may not be. At any 
rate, it may be safely said that 
though there was a block in what 
the papers called the vehicular 
traffic in Holborn, though every 
form of business went on as usual, 
though the theatres were crowded, 
and the pavements black with 
hurrying human millions, there was 
nobody in town. And nobody 
seemed to miss the distinguished 
somebodies who were not in 
town. 

Caspar Rosenfeld threw down 
his pen impatiently, and went and 
sat in his open window to listen to 
the distant roar of the tide of Lon- 
don life, and to watch the changing 
tone of the leaves in the few melan- 
choly trees which adorn that rest- 
ful, ancient, and quaint courtyard of 
Barnard’s Inn. He was not much 
disturbed about the empty days 
spent by waiters in Pall Mall clubs 
while their august employers, many 
of them British legislators, were 
killing the smaller and less formid- 
able varieties of wild beast and 
fowl on moorand main. He took 
a letter out of his pocket and re- 
read it. That morning he had had 
adream. He was walking on the 
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Thames Embankment in the even- 
ing, towards an immense, vague, and 
beautiful building veiled in warm 
yellow sunlight mist. He knew 
by the independent intzition of a 
dream that this was the Palace of 
Westminster, and was not in the 
least surprised to observe that in- 
stead of its stones being gray, they 
were red. Thered palace and the 
sunset mingled in one gloriously 
confused reflection in the water, 
such as only may be seen in dreams 
or in Venice. There was not a 
human being near, nor were there 
any boats on the water. He was 
not at all surprised at the fact, and 
accounted for it scientifically by 
observing, ‘It must be the Boat- 
race. Which, for a dream, is not, 
on the whole, a bad piece of rea- 
soning. And he saw coming to- 
wards him out of that indescribable 
and splendid composition of sun- 
light, mist, architecture, colour, 
and water—Dick Menteith, alone, 
and apparently expecting to see 
him there. He remembers that 
they had a long conversation, that 
she told him the marriage with Far- 
ringdon was all a delusion, and that 
they were going together to open 
Parliament,and she had cometoask 
him to write her her Queen’s Speech. 
And she laughed and cried, and 
clung to him as he kissed her eyes 
and hair. And then he wrote the 
Queen’s Speech, there on a piece 
of paper, on the flat-topped em- 
bankment balustrade, looking out 
over the river towards—towards the 
vine-clad Traubenberg, with the 
white gleaming road below, where 
the peasants led their carts slowly 
through the dust. And he wrote, 
she leaning over his shoulder, ‘ My 
Lords—’ She took the pen from 
him, and it grew dark, while the 
palace remained glowing red, out- 
lined on the blackness of chaos. 
She wrote in the air. ‘When the 
rain comes,’ she said, ‘you will see 
it.’ The rain came, and they stood 
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together underit. And the thunder 
came. And they stood together 
under it. And the Speech she wrote 
on air came out in blue Gothic 
lightning letters ; and he could not 
read it, and woke, murmuring, 

‘God help me! Dreaming of 
what might have been. God help 
you! For it was too good to be.’ 

A letter had been thrust under 
the door by his laundress, who was 
laying breakfast in the adjoining 
room. It was the letter he now, 
towards evening, read again, with 
the calm, warm, western light 
slanting in at the window, and re- 
vealing the worm-worn frailty of 
its woodwork. The letter was a 
fair enough sequel to the dream, 
to illustrate the truth of a well- 
known saying concerning the rela- 
tion between dream and fact. 

It was from Charlie Deane, and 
below are its contents : 


‘ Sokebridge, Aug, 28. 

‘C.D. C.R., salutem dicit. We 
are all right. Hope you are. 
Beastly hot; almost as hot as 
Schlangenberg. I immerse daily 
in sea. G.M.’ (Charlie’s hieroglyph 
for grandmamma) ‘says I’ve im- 
proved by the tour. Said I hadn’t 
noticed much difference myself. 
She wishes me to record her grati- 
tude to you for the parental care 
you've taken of me, and hopes I 
wasn’t much trouble. I forbore 
to tell her the trouble and the care- 
taking were largely on my side. 
We, z.¢e. aunt Lucy, Lily, and self, 
went to call on the Menteiths and 
Farringdons, &c., a day or two ago, 
and had afternoon tea. We saw 
Miss D. M. first; she and Lily 
took to each other immensely, 
which surprised me, as they are so 
different. 

‘ Then G, Farringdon turned up, 
having evidently been spending 
the time in dressing himself pretti- 
ly, and scenting his handkerchief 
with Chypre, which I dislike. 
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She—Miss D. M.—then asked me 
how and where you were, and 
casually, quite casually, remarked 
that you and I were expected at 
her wedding, appealing to G. F. 
for corroboration. He looked 
rather thunderous, but caved. in 
and confirmed the invitation with 
a sort of gloomy cordiality, adding, 
however, that he was rather puz- 
zled where to put you up, as the 
house was pretty full. I relieved, 
and I trust annoyed, him by say- 
ing we were going to entertain you. 
Miss D. M. was much obliged, and 
looked it. So you have got to 
come, respected sir, and that right 
soon. Weddingon the 1st; come 
any day before that—there are only 
three, but send message first. We 


are all longing for you, especially 
my aunt, who admires you very 
much. Lily, whose cheek is un- 
bounded’ (chaotic interval), ‘and 
who is now looking over my shoul- 
der and making me blot and sput- 


ter as above, indulges herself in 
the hope that you will write a book 
about her, and is pestering her 
guardians for a peacock-blue vel- 
vet dress, with which to dazzle and 
dismay your critical eye. An attic 
has been swept and garnished for 
you. Lily has now inserted a pen- 
holder down the back of my neck, 
and a scrimmage has ensued, so 
farewell.’ 


Caspar repocketed the letter and 
walked about the room, finally set- 
tling in a chair and staring into the 
empty fireplace, his legs stretched 
out before him, his hands in his 
pockets, his shoulders high, a short 
pipe still in the corner of his mouth, 
where it had been, intermittently, 
since breakfast. He had no coat 
nor waistcoat on, nor collar, and 
his hair was hanging about his 
forehead. The table was occupied 
by books, paper, some unwashed 
breakfast apparatus, and a tabby 
kitten who was minutely investigat- 
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ing a tobacco-pouch, with an ex- 
pression of strong disapprobation. 

A knock came at his door, 
heralding the entrance of two men. 
The first was Mr. Jack Miller, 


_ notable, as usual, for an expression 


of calm self-convinced superiority 
to all terrestrial beings, produced 
by long contemplation of them and 
of himself, particularly the latter, 
held as a vital and consoling faith, 
and externally proclaimed by a 
tendency to walk with his nose and 
chin uplifted. Mr. Miller usually 
succeeded in irritating Caspar by 
his tendency to despotic utterances 
on things social, artistic, and lite- 
rary, in which strict accuracy was 
subordinated to a certain quality 
called smartness. Mr. Miller, hav- 
ing demolished, to his own satis- 
faction, all objects usually deemed 
worthy of veneration, placed him- 
seif on the unoccupied pedestal, 
and invited worshippers. As far 
as the practical results of his art 
were concerned, the worshippers 
remained coy. But there was a 
small sect, mainly feminine, who 
did to some extent share in the 
cult. He dressed with a view to 
economy and picturesqueness com- 
bined, and was a great believer in 
strangely-tinted silk handkerchiefs 
and velveteens. Part of the pre- 
sent artistic style consisted of a 
crop of long hair, to which he paid 
great attention, and on account of 
which he gained much derision. 
It was certainly a cheap adorn- 
ment, accessible to the poorest. 
This, however, had only become 
apparent since he had known Cas- 
par, which gave strong grounds 
for suspicion that it was an imita- 
tion of the latter’s. It was also 
attributed to his habit of raptur- 
ously adoring the fifteenth-century 
Italian painters, and their nine- 
teenth-century English rivals ; and 
opinion was divided among his 
friends as to whether he really did 
admire them, or merely gave way 
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to the modern temptation to be 
eccentric. He still continued to 
pour quotations from his favourite 
poets on any one who would listen, 
in and out of season. Caspar, 


whose knowledge of literature in- . 
cluded everything Jack Miller . 


wholly or partially knew, as the Ger- 
man Ocean includes the Thames 
sewage—as Miller himself grace- 
fully remarked one day, in a state 
of mingled wrath and jumiliation 
—occasionally inflicted signal dis- 
comfiture on Miller, when he ven- 
tured into the vast world of the 
unknown, and trifled with its ter- 
minology with the air of a connois- 
seur. 

Well, he was as he was made. 
A few liked him and a many did 
not. His companion was observ- 
ing, as they entered, 

‘Bar your chiaro-scuro and 
flake-white, you’re a very ignorant 
man, Miller. Now see, I’m forty- 
two. Ifyou carry your years with 
the grace and sprightliness, mingled 
with dignity, which I do, when 
you’re that age—well, you'll be a 
show. And that’s truth.’ 

And the speaker gave his hat a 
touch more in the direction affected 
and profanely nicknamed by the 
cavaliers of old, turned up his long, 
grizzly, brown moustache, adjust- 
ed his glasses on his nose, and 
laughed at Miller a defiant wrink- 
led laugh. His hands, plunged in 
his trousers-pockets, pushed back 
laterally the skirts of a time-hon- 
oured frock-coat, which was known 
in more than one European and 
Asiatic capital. His trousers were 
alittle frayed at the feet, his boots 
showed signs of wear. He looked 
what he was, an irreclaimable Irish 
Bohemian, who considered it no 
reproach to be such. And a more 
keen and careless-tongued, adven- 
turous, child-loving, reckless, gener- 
ous, happy-go-lucky, picturesquely- 
shabby good fellow never walked 
Fleet-street, or ‘stood’ a friend a 
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meal or a drink. Should he read 
these lines, he will have the liber- 
ality to forgive the necessarily in- 
adequate representation of his 
many amusing and endearing qual- 
ities. 

‘It is you, is it, O’Rourke? 
What is your news? How are 
you, Miller?’ 

‘Isn’t he a picture?’ observed 
O’Rourke, standing contemplative- 
ly by Caspar, his head critically on 
one side, his hat more so. 

‘Jingle in the Fleet,’ suggested 
Miller, flicking his leg with a switch. 
‘Why this thusness, Rosenfeld ?” 

‘If you mean why am I partially 
dressed, because it is a hot day. 
I sit here because I am tired. I 
am tired because I’ve been writing 
magazine verses which express a 
state of mind exactly the reverse of 
my own, which is unfit for publica- 
tion.’ 

‘Why don’t you come out? Hang 
sticking in here on a day like this. 
There’s a gaudy sunset coming on 
out in the direction of the Marble 
Arch.’ 

‘I don’t care. I have not your 
monomania for sunsets in Oxford- 
street. Besides, there are likely to 
be plenty more where that came 
from if I should hanker after one 
at any time.’ 

‘Come and have a drink,’ said 
O’Rourke. 

‘I don’t feel inclined to come 
out, or to have a drink. What do 
you two want ?” 

‘Wanted to see you and hear 
all about you. You've been missed 
by me. Miller tried to bait me in 
your celebrated style by making 
derogatory remarks about Ireland 
and the borra I’m going to repre- 
sent; but it has not the flavour of 
your patent unrivalled exhilarating 
misanthropy and soothing non-in- 
toxicating pessimism.’ 

‘This is not the place to com- 
pose extempore leaders, O’Rourke.’ 

‘Why haven’t you been to see 
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us? asked Miller. ‘Our ménage 
has been increased by a bull-terrier 
and a black kitten, both in their 
first childhood ; and Rosa’s rapidly 
going into her second over them. 
We are a merry family.’ 

‘No doubt. But if a merry 
family will live in Brixton, they 
can’t expect a person of my busy 
habits to get there often. Besides, 
I’ve only been in England a few 
days, I believe.’ 

‘Where have you been—Paris ?” 

‘No, Germany.’ 

‘ Have a good time ?” 

*‘O yes. Spent most of my at 
present available cash. The /n- 
vestigator has been unusually dila- 
tory in sending me the periodic 
cheques too.’ 

‘And they have had reams of 

your copy, as I have noticed, the 
last two or three weeks. You have 
been pungent lately. That’s partly 
what we came to talk about ; but 
it was nearly put out of my head 
by a yarn of this man’s, to the 
effect that two hundred and fifty 
per cent of the English army were 
Irishmen, which was another apo- 
logy for the fact that—’ 
F ‘O,bother!’ interrupted O’ Rourke. 
‘You take too many words to say 
too little. It just means landlords 
are in season again, and good bags 
are expected. About you and the 
Investigator, the matter is that it 
has changed hands. The new pro- 
prietor is ostensibly one Dr. Van 
Westerdijk, though he is no doubt 
backed by some anonymous capi- 
talist. He doesn’t look a typical 
Croesus himself.’ 

‘ Foreigner ?’ 

‘A London foreigner. 
know any good of him. Heis not 
often at the office. They have got 
a new editor ; Jew, I think: in fact, 
it is in their hands rather. The 
rest they are going to keep on. 
Sanders is there as usual, and Skin- 
ner and Moriarty, and that lot.’ 

‘Doesn’t much matter to me 


I don't 
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as long as they pay, and that 
soon.” 

‘They don’t do it soon,’ said 
O’Rourke. ‘I had a couple of 
columns there two or three weeks 
back, and had to go and freeze 
on to the place for four hours to get 
it. ’Tisn’t like what it used to be 
in poor old Wilkins’ time. Wes- 
terdijk is a low Jew baste. I beg 
your pardon, Caspar, but he is. 
What I also meant to tell you was 
as I'd had a row with him—never 
mind why, or I shall get into a 
nest of circumlocutious parentheses 
no human power could extricate 
me from, and there I shall remain 
in a sort of extra circle, say the 
Upper Circle of the Inferno, crawl- 
ing through a tortuous sentence for 
all eternity. The fact is—’ 

‘ Begin again.’ 

‘This same proprietor Wester- 
dijk also runs a lucrative society 
weekly, with illustrations. Miller 
does some of them, badly too. 
Now I’m in his list of the lost, his 
“ Index Expurgatorius,” for all time, 
because—well, I expostulated with 
him mildly on a purely personal 
matter; in fact, I nearly knocked 
his ugly head off with a cane chair ; 
but that’s a matter of detail. As 
no one knows of this yet, it oc- 
curred to me you might fill my 
place on this society rag. The 
catastrophe only came off a little 
while back ; I bet they’d take copy 
with your name to it without read- 
ing. You seem to want to waffle 
in the spondoolicks just now. 
Here’s your chance,’ 

‘Isn't it cutting 
ground in any way?’ 

‘Not a bit. I’m busy on one 
daily, and have sold the non-exist- 
ent Irish right of a lot of old mag. 
stories, and am engaged to fake 
up some new East-end stuff— 
docks and Chinese, and all that. 
You send them a serial story.’ 

‘If Ireland were populated by 
O’Rourkes,’ said Caspar, ‘it would 


away your 
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be, if possible, more of an earthly 
paradise than it is at present. 
Thank you, old man; I'll act on 
your hint. As you observe, I’m 
impecunious just now, and am 
writing off my quarter’s rent in 
magazine verse. I must get some 
man to share these rooms or quit 
them, I’m afraid. Look here, 
O’Rourke, I don’t know that mak- 
ing amiable speeches was ever a 
practice of mine. You'll have to 
do without that; but you under- 
stand I am much obliged to you, 
and am thankful to find in Illyria 
the human kindness which is very 
scarce out of it.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the kind-hearted 
Irishman. ‘ Vive fa Bohéme! I 
only hope you won’t have a row 
with any of these sweeps of com- 
patriots of yours.’ 

‘I can’t afford to have a row.’ 

‘Why don’t you get a partner in 
here?’ asked Miller. ‘It would 
halve the cost of the diggings.’ 

‘Haven't got a partner. Never 
had. Don’t know that 'I want to.’ 
After a pause Caspar added, ‘I 
beg his pardon. I have a partner 
in my eye.’ 

‘Have him in your rooms,’ said 
Miller. 

‘You University chaps,’ said 
O’Rourke, ‘ always say rooms. It’s 
a perfect shibboleth. It takes 
years to teach an ex-University 
man to say chambers or apart- 
ments.’ 

‘ Heaven defend me from calling 
the place I live in, however hum- 
ble, apartments !’ replied Miller. 

‘ The word implies solitude,’ said 
O’Rourke. ‘ Originally apartment 
signified a room you meant to be 
apart in. What apart meant we 
know from stage directions.’ 

‘ Lord, lord ! misquoted Miller, 
‘how these old men are given to 
this vice of punning! How ill a 
pair of glasses and a post on a 
penny daily become a fool anda 
jester ! 
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‘I’ve had more than a pair of 
glasses, and will gladly take an- 
other at your expense. And mine 
is not a penny post. That was 
Sir Rowland Hill. You're a very 
ignorant man, Miller.’ 

‘So you have said before.’ 

‘When you two have done gib- 
ing at each other,’ observed Cas- 
par, ‘perhaps you will tell me the 
name of this society paper and its 
whereabouts ?” 

‘It is called the Zamf, and its 
slaves send their contributions to 
Key-court.’ 

‘ Thanks.’ 

‘ Dress yourself, man, and come 
out and look on the daylight 
while you can, and have a drink.’ 

‘ Thanks, O’Rourke. But I told 
you I don’t feel inclined to come 
out, or to have a drink.’ 

* What’s the matter ?” 

‘Work’s the matter. If I’m to 
do something for this Fleet-street 
night-light, I must do it. I can’t 
be sure that I’ve anything near 
enough completion to send in.’ 

‘You're very laconic and matter- 
of-fact to-day. What's wrong?’ 

‘O,nothing! Nothing you can 
put right.’ 

‘Look here, old pal; if you 
want a quid or two, I’ve got a little 
to spare. It isn’t much, because 
I've got the detached villa in 
Brixton next to this painter-chap, 
with water-rates, and a wife and 
child waiting for me inside it; but 
don’t be offended at my offer. It 
isn’t often I’ve a chance of making 
such. Generally the other way.’ 

‘O’Rourke, if there can be an 
angel in drab shorts and gaiters, 
as Mr. Weller states, I have no 
hesitation in saying there is one 
in a shady frock-coat and black- 
rimmed glasses. But I’m not dis- 
tressed immediately that way. And 
I will come out with you and have 
a drink.’ And Caspar went into 
his bedroom to make himself pre- 
sentable. 
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‘What's it mean, do you think ? 
said O’Rourke to Miller. 

‘If it was any other man I 
should say he was in love or in 
liquor, but Rosenfeld—’ 

‘Is not such a fool. Very 
funny, isn’t it, all this impecuniosity 
business ?” 

‘Very,’ replied Miller rather 
dryly, thinking of Rosa’s threatened 
sealskin. 

‘I know a man, soldier too, 
has danced vis-a-vis to that old 
skunk Metternich at Vienna, and 
had to pawn his orders to get 
breakfast.’ 

‘I am ready now,’ said Caspar, 
reappearing in his usual outdoor 
attire. 

‘ Come on, then,’ said O’Rourke. 
*T'll take you to a place where 
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you'll meet a circus-clown anda 
strong man.’ 

‘Take me where you like. A 
lamb on its way to the butcher is 
violent resistance compared to my 
docility. By the way, Miller, you 
are about my size—can you lend 
me a black Sunday coat for a day 
or two?’ 

*O yes; come down home with 
me to-night, and you can carry it 
off. What are you going to do?’ 

‘I’m invited to a wedding, and— 
I’m afraid I must go.’ 

‘Not your own?’ observed O’- 
Rourke, in a tone of alarm. 

Caspar laughed. 

‘I should not dress up for that, 
I fancy.’ 

‘I didn’t know. 
looked depressed.’ 


I thought you 


[To be continued, ] 
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By ALICE GUNTER, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE COUNTRY MOUSE. 


‘PHYLLIs,’ said my stepmother, 
Mrs. Maria, looking up from the 
letter she was reading, with a tinge 
of excitement on her drab face, 
‘my sister, Lady Janet Ponsonby, 
writes to say I may expect to see 
her any day this week ; and I do 
hope, for all our sakes, you will 
tone down your appearance into 
something approaching decency.’ 
‘You will never alter Phy), 
Maria,’ said my father, polishing 
his bald head impatiently, ‘so 


why can’t you leave the girl in 
peace? Her appearance is a very 
pleasant one to her old father, 


isn’t it, puss? And the dear old 
man pinched my cheek affec- 
tionately. 

‘Fancy,’ he continued, ‘ Janet 
coming to see us after all these 
years! Dear me! what a wonderfully 
pretty woman she used to be, 
with the neatest foot and ankle I 
ever saw! How time flies! why, 
she must be sixty. That reminds 
us, Maria, that we are getting old.’ 

‘Speak for yourself,’ I remark 
laughingly ; ‘Mrs. Maria cannot 
bear to be told of the fact that she 
is getting old and fat.’ 

My stepmother remarks, looking 
out into the old-fashioned garden, 
where my pretty sister, in a bright 
morning dress, is busily tending 
her roses,‘ No need to beg Rosie 
to do us justice ; she never fails us. 
I wish you were more like her, for 
your own sake as well as ours.’ 

I answer hotly that ‘I would 
not be like my commonplace, 


weak-minded sister, for all her 
beauty.’ 

My father, sniffing war in the 
air, asks me to follow him, as soon 
as I can, to the surgery, to write 
some labels and roll some pills. 
‘And, he continues entreatingly, 
‘if you don’t mind, Phyl, I should 
be grateful if you would run into 
the village with a few bottles of 
medicine. That wretched errand- 
boy Bob has been fighting again 
with Frank, and has two such 
beautiful black eyes. When does 
that boy return to school, Maria? 
Soon, I hope, for all our sakes. 
He keeps the house in an uproar.’ 

*O, don’t say you wish Frank 
gone, dad,’ I say, for my step- 
brother is the plague and pleasure 
of my life. 

‘Phyllis always encourages all 
his tricks,’ complains my step- 
mother ; and seeing the deluge re- 
turning in the shape of tears, my 
father and I make our escape. 

I am considered like my dear 
old dad, but then, as Mrs. Maria 
says, ‘What makes a handsome 
man makes an ugly woman ;’ and, 
catching sight of myself in the old 
green-shaded glass in the surgery, 
as I busily roll my pills, I con- 
fess she is not far wrong ; for the 
glass shows me a tall bony girl 
of twenty, with a sallow complex- 
ion, immense dark eyes, and a 
head running over with crisp dark 
curls, giving me the appearance of 
a boy; a wide mouth, full of strong 
white teeth; and a pair of ill- 
tempered eyebrows. Added to 
this I am attired in a plain dress 
of rough dark serge, warranted 
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not to show ink-stains, and round 
my neck is a boy’s plain turn-down 
linen collar. 

My sister Rose is my direct 
opposite : a small fairy-like creature 
all pink and white, a perfect bunch 
of roses, only she insipidly lacked 
their sweetness. She had always 
been my stepmother’s favourite 
since she first came from her frosty 
spinsterhood to set my poor old 
dad’s house to rights, and be its 
mistress, when Rose was a pretty 
doll of a child, easily managed 
through her very stupidity. I was 
then a tiresome, ugly, spoiled child 
of seven, with a fine high temper 
and a sharp shrewd tongue, and, 
therefore, the very bane of my 
stepmother’s life. Unlike my more 
tractable sister I would not call 
her mamma, but saucily named her 
Mrs. Maria, an appellation she 
bore, as far as I was concerned, 
from first to last. 

I believe I should have loved 
my sister better had she not 
always been dangled before me as 
a model. As it was we were—well, 
nearly indifferent to each other ; 
but my dear father and hand- 
some unmanageable Frank I loved 
dearly. 

A few days later, returning from 
a row on the river with Frank, I 
found seated in our parlour, as 
though she had been there all her 
life, cooed over by Rosie and 
admired from a distance by Mrs. 
Maria, Lady Janet Ponsonby, a 
handsome old lady, who looked 
every inch what she was, a high 
bred woman of the world. ‘The 
Lady Jane was tall and slim, the 
Lady Jane was fair,’ and was 
dressed in somewhat too young a 
fashion, making the most of her 
well-preserved looks; for when can 
a woman forget she has been 
beautiful ? 

She gazed at me through her 
gold-rimmed glasses ; then remark- 
ed to Mrs. Maria, as though I were 
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not present, ‘If this is the ugly 
duckling, ‘pon my honour she does 
not strike me as so plain as she has 
been painted; and were she not 
habited in a costume fashioned by 
a Goth, she might be made to 
look something better than a 
bathing-woman.’ 

‘Will your ladyship be good 
enough to remember I am in the 
flesh, I ask, ‘ and not a figure 
from Tussaud’s? If this is the 
breeding of the town mouse, give 
me that of the country.’ 

With a little laugh, she answered, 
still toying with the annoying 
glasses,‘ To quote H. J. Byron, “I 
like this girl, she is so jolly rude.”’ 

I could hardly help smiling at 
her coolness; so I threw off my 
hat, and taking a book, sat down 
on the sofa to read. I started up 
again with a little scream, for a 
shrill voice close to my ear said, 
‘Curse your impudence! dare to 
speak again ! 

Turning round sharply, I beheld 
on the little table at my elbow, 
sheltered by the thick lace curtains, 
a gilded cage, and within it a 
rakish-looking parrot, who is re- 
garding me attentively with one 
round bright eye. 

‘Don’t be startled,’ said Lady 
Janet, ‘it’s only poor Poll, from 
whom I am never parted. She is 
a most amusing bird, her only 
failing being that at times her 
language is too pronounced for 
polite ears. You will soon get 
used to her, and not notice her 
naughty tongue.’ 

That afternoon the rector’s wife 
called to invoke our aid to assist 
at a fancy fair, and upon the good 
lady saying she had twisted her 
ankle over a stone, Polly shrieked 
out, ‘Serve you right, thick-head P 
After that Polly was banished to 
her mistress’s bedroom. 

After the rector’s wife had de- 
parted Mrs. Maria begged hard 
that I would give up all idea of 
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attending at the fancy fair. She 
was so urgent in her entreaties 
that her sister asked the reason, 
and was informed that at a former 
fair, held in hot July, I had made 
an exhibition of myself by keeping 
a penny-ice stall, with Bob the 
errand-boy and Frank dressed up 
as waiters. 

She was honest enough to con- 
fess that I did the best in the whole 
fair. ‘ But,’ she added, with eyes 
and hands turned up, ‘to see the 
crowds of young men, boys, and 
fast young girls that crowded round, 
gorging, was shameful.’ And the 
memory of it haunted her with 
shudders. 

The tale tickled aunt Janet's 
fancy, and, laughing a little, she 
said to me admiringly, ‘ You droll 
creature, how dared you do it?’ 

Lady Janet stayed with us four 
weeks, then surprised her sister 
greatly by asking my father to 
allow her to carry me back with 
her to the great city. 

Mrs. Maria looked much an- 
noyed, as she had coveted this dis- 
tinction for her favourite, Rosie. 
My father left it to me to decide ; 
and I, fearing to be parted from 
my beloved scribbling, said curtly, 
‘Take Rosie; she will do you 
greater credit, aunt. Though I 
am grateful to you, I do not care 
to go’ 

‘It is because you do not care 
to go that I intend to take you,’ 
said aunt Janet; ‘I will put up 
with no denial.’ 

And so, after a while, the old 
lady carried her point, and I went 
up into my shabby little bedroom 
to pack together my many inky 
manuscripts, for novel-writing was 
my hobby and my one ambition. 
Already a few of my stories had 
appeared in a periodical, and I was 
very vain of my little successes. 
Since Lady Janet’s arrival I had 
not written much; I was too oc- 
cupied in reading the many novels 
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the old lady lent me. She was a 
great reader herself, and horrified 
Mrs. Maria by reading novels ona 
Sunday, when all the respectable 
world was at church, 

The old lady would not allow me 
to take any of my dear shabby old 
frocks with me, telling me it would 
be her pleasure to provide me suit- 
ably with everything I could want 
in London. And I went away, 
leaving in the hearts of Mrs. Maria 
and Rose much envy and un- 
charitableness. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TOWN MOUSE. 


METAMORPHOSED from a gawky 
country girl into an elegantly-mil- 
Jinered London belle, I felt of in- 
finite importance, but sensibly re- 
frained from assuming any airs or 
graces, confessing myself, after all, 
but a very plain daw in peacock 
plumage. 

Lady Janet had a handsome 
house in Mayfair, and was one of 
the leaders of the fashionable 
world ; and so I, fresh from a 
country village, found myself ex- 
pected to ape the manners of the 
‘upper ten.’ Well, I laboured 
hard, and succeeded to aunt Janet’s 
satisfaction. I believe the old 
queer lady had conceived a real 
fondness for her blunt unpromising 
protégée ; at any rate we got on 
famously together, and no word 
was ever said of my returning to 
the old way of life. 

Discovering my talent for novel- 
writing, and after a caustic reading 
of some of my productions, and 
much cutting and pruning of my 
tender shoots, the old lady hada 
book of mine published, and was 
fully as proud as I was when it 
turned out a success. 

Talking with me about it before 
it came out, she remarked that, 
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‘for a novice, I was very confi- 
dent.’ And in answer I told her 
‘I felt successful.’ She agreed 
with me that there was a great deal 
in that. 

I had numerous suitors ; in fact 
I might even have been termed 
something of a flirt, since out 
of them all I could not find my 
fate. 

One night at the theatre there 
came into Lady Janet’s box a gen- 
tleman, who was presented to me 
as her nephew, Dr. Malcolm Pon- 
sonby, a distinguished physician, 
though his age could not have ex- 
ceeded six-and-thirty. He had a 
plain clever face, fine inquiring 
eyes, and the figure of a Hercules. 
His manner struck me as being 
cold, somewhat stern, and just a 
trifle masterful. On the whole I 
liked him, though, because he had 
sense to pay me the compliment of 
talking to me like a reasonable 
fellow-creature. 

He had read my book, he said 
with a winning smile, and thought 
that between the lines he read the 
promise of greater things. He 
did not seem a great favourite with 
Lady Janet, with whom he argued 
and contradicted in a manner hard- 
ly respectful. 

After that night Malcolm came 
often to visit us, and I met him 
besides at dinner, ball, and kettle- 
drum. There grew between us a 
great friendship, which, in course 
of time, ripened into something 
stronger. ‘Though each secretly 
felt the other not well chosen, we 
were both too stubborn and too 
fond of holding ourown. But love 
leaps all barriers, and it was so in 
our case ; we were betrothed. 

When I told Lady Janet of our 
engagement she seemed sorry, and 
asked me very solemnly if I really 
loved her nephew, and whether I 
expected to be happy. 

For answer I told her I loved 
him dearer than life, and was about 
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to paint a glowing picture of our 
future, when Polly broke in with 
‘Silly fools, not fit to live! Twist 
their necks !’ ; 

‘Not fit to live together,’ cor- 
rected Lady Janet. And perhaps 
she was right. 

In the spring we were married, 
and, after a delicious tour through 
the Lake-country, we settled down 
in a quiet old house in Blooms- 
bury. 

Like a foolish woman, I would 
not acknowledge I had found my 
master in the cold self-contained 
man who called me wife. So even 
in our early wedded days there 
were many struggles for supremacy, 
from which my husband always 
retired sternly victorious. 

Had I but known what pain 
such success caused him, loving 
him as truly as | did, I might have 
desisted ; but, ah me! I did not 
know; I only thought him hard 
and cold, when truly he was 
neither. 

One of our subjects of dispute 
was my frequent visits to Lady 
Janet, who, it must be confessed, 
led me into much unwholesome 
gaiety. First, he did not like 
Lady Janet; secondly, he thought 
the state of my health demanded 
more care than I chose to give it. 
Unfortunately he was at that time 
unavoidably much from home, 
which I considered a grievance. 
Then the house was dull, and I 
dearly loved gaiety, and found it, 
too, though it was against my hus- 
band’s counsel. He insisted I 
took too little rest, and worked my 
brain too hard by writing. 

I would not listen, so arose the 
rift that was one day to widen into 
a great breach and part us. 

At last my splendid health failed, 
though I would not own it, and 
with my health my spirits drooped. 
During the months that followed 
Malcolm showed great love and 
care forme. Had he ever lost it, 
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he would have won my heart 
afresh by his infinite gentleness. 

At Christmas my babe was born, 
but—O God! the misery and dis- 
appointment—born dead. I knew 
my husband felt the disappoint- 
ment keenly, though he hid it 
through love of me ; but in my self- 
ish sorrow I only felt my own pain. 

I knew also that in his heart he 
blamed me, and that made me the 
more bitter; for I heard him say 
to dear old dad, who had come 
up to see me: ‘ Phyllishas brought 
this disappointmentupon usentirely 
by her disregard to my wishes and 
instructions. She would not be 
persuaded to take proper care. She 
is so headstrong.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ answered dad mildly, 
‘we all have our faults; and Phyl, 
though she is a true good girl, is 
not more free than the rest of us.’ 

A few days later my husband 
told me he had invited Rose to 
come and stay with us for a few 
months. I was very angry that he 
had not consulted me, and I told 
him so in very ill-judged words ; 
and he left me, for the first time 
since our marriage, without a kiss 
of peace. I cried out in my pain 
that he did not love me, and a 
thousand other foolish things. 

I was quite upset at the idea of 
Rose’s visit in my then state of 
wretchedness and ill-health. I felt 
that her ceaseless babble and ever- 
present smile would fairly mad- 
den me. I desired only to be left 
alone to come back to my own 
gay self. 

But even while I dreaded she 
came ; sleek and fair as ever, full 
of pretty babbling talk and silvery 
laughter—a striking contrast to my 
sombre self. 

The first night she was with us 
my husband remarked it, saying, 

‘I would give something, pet, to 
see you looking bright and happy, 
like Rose.’ 

I turned my face to the wall and 
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cried ; for my husband’s approval 
was still dear to me, though I was 
too stupidly proud to seek it. So 
we let the golden chain of life slip 
link by link between our fingers, 
never missing their brightness till 
they were beyond recall. 

Now, in my saner moments, I 
honestly hold her blameless ; but 
at that time I was very bitter 
against my vain foolish little sis- 
ter, and hated her heartily for step- 
ping between my husband and me, 
which she did only too surely for 
a while. 

Always gay and bright, full of 
pretty, home-loving ways, and 
looking up to Malcolm as a hero, 
Rose slowly ousted me out of my 
husband’s confidence and com- 
panionship. It was to her he 
turned with tales of his daily life ; 
it was her sympathy he sought 
when he came home weary ; it was 
Rose, not I, was asked to sing to 
him at night, to seal his letters, to 
fetch his hat, or do him any little 
loving service. To me he was 
always courteous. True, some- 
times, but not often, we quarrelled ; 
not hearty, air-clearing storms, 
with a burst of sunshine at their 
close, in the shape of a loving re- 
conciliation, but chilly depressing 
disagreements, that left a lingering 
shadow. 

And I, where was my old cour- 
ageous spirit? I took it all quietly, 
standing apart from the home cir- 
cle, wrapped in a proud, jealous 
discontent. 

So a year passed, and found us 
the same; Rose still blooming 
fresh and lovely in our midst. 
Slowly, but surely, the storm 
gathered strength, and burst over 
us, threatening to destroy us. 

One day we were invited to a 
garden-party. I really longed for 
a day of enjoyment alone with my 
husband, and refused to go unless 
he took me alone. Disgusted with 
what he deemed my selfishness, my 
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husband would not go unless Rose 
accompanied us. 

Then I grew furious against my 
sister, who was fortunately absent, 
and accused my husband of caring 
more for her than his wife. 

I shall never forget the look of 
surprise and pain on his face, or 
his swift condemning words, which, 
instead of cooling, maddened me. 
I raved against the woman I be- 
lieved had stolen his love. He 
persisted she was innocent as him- 
self of evil, and wound up by com- 
mending her goodness, and ex- 
pressing a wish that I was more 
like her. 

‘Why did you not, then, marry 
her,’ I asked, ‘instead of me? It 
would have been better for us all.’ 

‘ Perhaps it would,’ he answered ; 
‘but you forget I was presented to 
her for the first time at our wed- 
ding.’ 

Then he left me, as he said, to 
recover my senses; and sent Rose 
up an hour later, to ask if I was 
ready to accompany them. I 
would not let my sister in, and said 
I was ill, and they were to go 
without me. 

I did not believe my husband 
would leave me in anger, but he 
did ; and I saw him drive off with 
Rose, without so much as a glance 
at my window. Then a great 
despair fell uponme. Unable to 
reason, I yielded to the intense 
desire to end this life of misery ; 
and, ill in mind and body, I re- 
solved to fly that very day from 
my unhappy home. 

Packing up a few things, I called 
a cab, and started at once for 
Mayfair, leaving a bitter upbraid- 
ing farewell letter for my husband. 


CHAPTER III. 
FRANK’S ADVICE. 


I FouND Lady Janet preparing to 
start for Scotland on the morrow. 
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I fell upon her neck, and sobbed 
out all my miserable story, begging 
her to shelter me, and take me 
away from the scene of my unhap- 
piness. 

She was very much shocked, and 
strongly advised me to return to 
my home ; but, seeing that I was 
really ill in mind and body, she 
gave way at last, on condition that 
I sanctioned her writing to my 
husband, stating that my absence 
should only be a holiday, spent 
with her amongst the Highlands to 
recover health. The next morn- 
ing, in answer to Lady Janet's let- 
ter, came a command, sternly 
worded, from my husband, to re- 
turn home at once. 

Had the summons been more 
gently given, I might have pock- 
eted my pride and gone, for I was 
very wretched and longed to be 
forgiven ; but the cold hard tone 
repelled me, and I felt I would 
rather die than yield. So I started 
that day with Lady Janet for Scot- 
land, feeling very like a child who 
expected and deserved a whip- 
ping. 

When I reached Scotland I re- 
ceived another stern commanding 
letter from Malcolm, after which I 
returned all letters coming in his 
handwriting unopened. 

Freed from the pressure of my 
miserable, dull, aching jealousy, I 
soon recovered health and bloom, 
and really almost enjoyed my 
visit, which was prolonged into 
months. 

Lady Janet kindly invited Frank 
to spend the summer vacation with 
us, and in rowing, fishing, and rid- 
ing with the dear boy, I rapidly 
regained my youth. 

Seeing that Frank wanted what 
he tersely termed a new rig out, I 
undertook to proceed to London 
with him and procure one, so that 
he might return to school happy. 
On the morning of our departure 
there came a letter to Lady Janet, 
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which she pressed into my hand, 
bidding me read it in the train. 

I did so. It was from my hus- 
band’s brother, Richard Ponsonby, 
who informed Lady Janet that my 
husband had been brought to 
death’s door by fever, and had de- 
cided, now that he was recovered, 
to give up his splendid practice in 
London, and, after a voyage with 
his brother, intended to settle in 
New York, where he hoped, when 
away from all that reminded him 
of her, to forget the wife who had 
cruclly deserted him. 

Richard spoke bitterly of me, 
saying he should have visited his 
aunt, but he could not sit at the 
same table where I was a welcome 
guest. He wound up with a re- 
quest that, if his aunt knew of a 
respectable woman who would un- 
dertake the duties of stewardess, 
she would recommend her to him, 
as the woman who had held that 
situation in his ship had resigned 
through ill-health. They sailed, 
he stated, on the 2oth. It was 
then the 12th. 

Then there was a postscript tell- 
ing of his own engagement to 
Rose, whom he extolled as the 
dearest little girl in the world. 
This letter almost broke my heart. 
Yearning for sympathy, I gave it 
to Frank, crying, 

‘What shall I do?’ 

After reading it he electrified 
me by saying, 

‘Rig yourself out as an old 
party, and go as stewardess your- 
self. Lady Janet will give you a 
character.’ 

O, how I hugged that boy! 
How eagerly I caught at the idea ! 
It was so romantic, and altogether 
in accordance with my wishes. 
Assisted by Frank’s ready wit, I 
rapidly arranged the details. 

Arrived in London, I wrote at 
once to Lady Janet, giving her a 
full description of my plan, beg- 
ging her aid and binding her to 
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secrecy. I asked her to send the 
recommendation at once, and to 
state that I was a worthy needy 
creature, fully to be trusted. But 
of course I had no notion of the 
duties I was about to undertake. 

Her reply came quickly, scolding 
me soundly. She said she enclosed 
the desired letter, but hoped, in- 
stead of using it, I would return it 
to her. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CARRIED OUT. 


In high spirits I set about pro- 
viding my disguise, which was to 
consist of a high collar, some smart 
caps, a light wig and a pair of 
blue spectacles, common stuff 
gowns and a large snuff-box. I 
trusted to my really good imita- 
tion of a Scotch accent to disguise 
my voice, and intended to assume 
a slight deafness and weak eyes. 

Frank’s delight and amusement, 
when I treated him to a rehearsal 
of the performance, was something 
to remember. 

In all the glory of my disguise, 
feeling wretchedly nervous, I 
waited on Captain Richard Pon- 
sonby, presenting timidly Lady 
Janet’s letter. While he read it 
I scanned him attentively ; he was 
a fine handsome fellow, with a 
happy look in his blue eyes. 

‘Well, old girl,’ he said, when 
he had finished, ‘according to 
this you are the very figure for us.’ 

Then he went on to state my 
duties. Agreeing on all points, 
we settled my engagement, and he 
told me to be ready to sail on the 
2oth. 

Just as I was leaving the office 
who should come in but Malcolm. 
I felt ready to faint ; but recover- 
ing myself I passed out, without 
my agitation being noticed. 

How slowly the hours moved 
until it was time to sail, and how 
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often my heart failed me, I need 
not say. Enough that I joined 
the King Cole on the 2zoth. When 
passing me in the evening on deck, 
Richard called my husband’s at- 
tention to me by remarking 
merrily, 

‘None too handsome about the 
figure-head, eh? Not likely to give 
any of the boys a heart-ache, is 
she?” 

My husband gazed after the 
spare figure with its ill-fitting drab 
gown without interest. 

Amongst the passengers was a 
dashing New York belle named 
Florence Greely, who insisted on 
my husband making love to her by 
a thousand coquetries, torturing 
me with her glances. But Mal- 
colm, as his brother said, ‘like an 
insensate brute,’ would not repay 
her witcheries with the homage 
they doubtless deserved. We had 
a fair voyage, passed without any- 
thing worthy of notice. The night 
before we landed Richard rendered 
me a great service, by saying to my 
husband, ‘ Look here, old boy, if 
you anchor at New York, and set 
up a crib of your own, you will 
want a woman of some sort to look 
after your house; I wish you'd 
take that timid nervous soul the 
stewardess, she’s lost aboard ship.’ 

I could have hugged Dick when 
Malcolm, in his listless way, that 
was now habitual to him, agreed 
to accept my services. It was the 
very thing above all others that I 
so much desired. 

A month later I was installed in 
a handsome house, having under 
me two maidservants. My hus- 
band had never exchanged a dozen 
words with me, or glanced my way 
as many times. Dick had arranged 
everything. And now I passed 
three months in watching my hus- 
- band working himself to death in 
his new practice. 

I despaired of ever having suffi- 
cient courage tomake myself known 
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to him, and late one night I sat 
down to write to Lady Janet, asking 
her advice. After writing my letter 
I tried to read in my garret under 
the roof. Then hearing my hus- 
band retire to his chamber, [ put 
out my candle and went to bed, 
where I fell quickly asleep, worn 
out with thinking and sorrow. I 
don’t know how long I slept, but I 
was awakened by a stifling sensa- 
tion of heat, and heard fearful cries 
of ‘Fire! and I, away from every 
one else, was up in a small room, 
close under the roof. 

I dashed open the window, but 
there was no way of escape from 
there. I flew to the door, but only 
to behold there a sea of fire, with 
flames leaping forward, as itseemed, 
to caress me. I shouted madly for 
help, but heard no reply, save the 
hoarse shouts of the mob and the 
thump thumpof the engines. Then, 
remembering a ladder that led out 
on to the roof, I crept towards it, 
and had only gained the summit 
when the floor fell in with a fearful 
crash, 

Springing to the parapet, I waved 
frantically the blanket I had wrap- 
ped around me, and screamed 
loudly for help. A shout from 
below told me my signal was seen ; 
then upon the staring crowd there 
fell a fearful hush, for at each mo- 
ment the house was expected to 
fall, and it seemed madness to at- 
tempt my rescue. I realised this 
as I saw a fireman, who had gal- 
lantly offered to be the forlorn 
hope, fall back from the fire-escape 
fainting from the heat. 

Then from out the seething mass 
of human beings there sprang a 
man who fought his way from the 
hands who held him back, and, 
amid a universal shout of admira- 
tion, swiftly mounted the ladder ; 
but not more swiftly than the 
flames that leaped about him, 
scorching his very eyes. 

Nearer and nearer we came, and 
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I could see his prayerful, though 
blackened, face. O God! it was 
my husband. Another moment 
and he stood by me, shouting 
wildly, 

‘This way if you value ilfe! 
quickly !’ 

I followed him, climbing like a 
cat to the extreme end of the para- 
pet. ThenI saw why he had hur- 
ried me from the spot where he 
had mounted, for burning walls 
were falling in, bearing the escape 
with them. 

A groan of horror, like a dirge, 
burst from the multitude below. 
But all was not lost yet, for about 
his waist and arm was coiled a 
rope, which, after covering me wit’: 
the blanket, he tied securely be- 
neath my arms. Then I lost all 
presence of mind, and implored, 
‘Not yet! O Malcolm! my love, 
my husband, save yourself!’ 

At the sound of my voice he 
reeled, and, but for me, would have 
fallen. Then without a word, for 
I had turned faint, I felt myself 
swinging in mid-air, steadily guided 
by a firm strong hand. In a few 
seconds I lay a helpless heap 
amongst the shouting crowd. 

And slowly down from that fear- 
ful height there slid a swaying form, 
which, when it was caught, bruised 
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and bleeding, by friendly outstretch- 
ed hands, was welcomed with such 
a shout as rent the thick air, and 
which even now often finds an echo 
in my dreams. Then, like the 
castles built only to see them fall, 
down came the burning house, a 
ruin. 

A few days later I sat by my 
darling’s bedside, praying that his 
dear eyes might open with the 
light of reason. On the white 
coverlet lay his splintered arm; 
the side of his face which lay to- 
wards me was branded by the 
flames. But to my anxious eyes 
the face was far handsomer than 
when it won my girlish fancy, for 
now I fully understood its strength 
and great nobility. 

Presently the steadfast eyes I 
used to fear unclosed, and the dear 
voice called my name; and I fell 
on the true heart and sobbed out 
my joy, for, O! his tones were 
those of love and pardon. 

Aunt Janet vowed she never 
would forgive two such idiotic 
young people; but a year later, 
when our boy was born, she sent 
to say he should be her heir 
provided Dick and his wife stood 
sponsors, and his name should be, 
after her dead husband, Guy Mal- 
colm Ponsonby. 

















THE FRENCH IN CANADA. 


By A, H. WALL, 





TuHey say the French are bad 
colonists, and yet, while the early 
English colonists of America were 
shut up within their narrow boun- 
daries beside the Atlantic, in New 
England and Virginia, ever at war 
with native tribes, snatching the 
flower Safety with much bloodshed 
from the thistle Danger, their 
French rivals, to the northward, 
were living in harmonious relation- 
ship with their Indian neighbours, 
steadily extending their posses- 
sions, and increasing their trading 
with perfect peace and safety. 

Starting from the parent colony 
in Canada, with which they always 
kept up their communication, they 
penetrated to the Great River of 
the West, ascended it to the falls 
of St. Anthony, traced the courses 
of the Ohio, the Arkansas, and 
other tributaries, colonised the 
rich and fruitful country below and 
above the junction of the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri, and gave 
birth to those children of the wil- 
derness, Notre Dame de Kaskasia, 
Cahokia, Prairie de Rocher, St. 
Philip, Fort Chartres, Créve 
Coeur, Vincennes, Vide Poche, and 
Pain Court (St. Louis), with many 
other settlements. 

Contentedly and cheerfully they 
faced the greatest privations and 
hardships; zealous, hardy, enter- 
prising, and industrious, skilful 
hunters, shrewd and keen as tra- 
ders, sharp hands at bargaining, 
but true to their words and trusted 
for their truth—indeed, excellent 
colonists. 

When Jacques Cartier, of St. 
Malo, with his bold Norman and 
Breton mariners, brought to St. 


Lawrence—the river he discovered 
and named—his three shiploads of 
emigrants, men and women of all 
classes, including many noblemen, 
and not excluding many con- 
demned criminals, he came loaded 
with favours and _ privileges, 
watched over with the deepest 
interest by the King, Francis the 
First of France, his Court and his 
people, and solemnly blessed in 
public by the priesthood. He 
cherished many fallacies, suffered 
many and bitter disappointments ; 
but he and his followers bravely 
persevered, and many years before 
English emigrants appeared in 
America, they had laid securely the 
foundations of numerous prosper- 
ous colonies or settlements, all 
included under the general name, 
La Nouvelle France, one large 
portion of which is Canada. 
Readers of history know well 
enough how religious disputes and 
dissensions divided them, and how 
the rivalry between French and 
English settlers degenerated into 
savage warfare ; how the wars of 
the mother countries, one against 
the other, retarded terribly the up- 
ward and onward progress of both 
French and English colonists, and, 
spreading amongst the savage 
races surrounding them, extin- 
guished the first sparks of civilisa- 
tion, sown by Christianity, horribly. 
They know, too, how the French 
colonists, abandoned by their old 
country, bravely held their own 
against the English strongly and 
frequently aided by England, and 
how those planted upon the banks 
of St. Lawrence were the chief 
object of attack ; how, supported 
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by their own indomitable energy 
and valour, they preserved their 
independence for nearly two hun- 
dred years ; and, when the English 
flag at length floated in triumphant 
pride above the citadel of Quebec, 
how they retained the privilege of 
maintaining unchanged their own 
religion, laws, and language, a pri- 
vilege they still hold and are still 
resolute in retaining. 

Unfortunately, feelings of ani- 
mosity continued to divide the 
French and Anglo Canadians, aris- 
ing from national prejudices in the 
first place, and intensified by con- 
flicting interests and _ religions. 
The two races, although linked as 
one community, regarded each 
other with mutual jealousy and 
dislike, the one making no effort 
to conceal its scorn of the other. 
The French Canadians, boastful 
and full of pride, the English arro- 
gant and overbearing, regarded 
each other with mistrust and 
hatred, rejecting all friendly over- 
tures, the very children and school- 
boys of the different nationalities 
never meeting but in strife. Dif- 
fering in language, customs, reli- 
gion, each with its own literature 
and mode of thinking, it was not 
until quite recently that a better 
feeling began to prevail, and the 
nominal unity was rapidly becom- 
ing a real one, when the project of 
making that seeming union com- 
plete, by abolishing French as a 
distinct language and substituting 
English for it, has once more let 
loose the elements of discord and 
mistrust. One nation must, it was 
urged, have but one language, and 
perfect unity must be impossible 
where two prevailed. 

Out of this has arisen a violent 
controversy, which already assumes 
an aspect of serious political im- 
portance. 

The French, says a portion of 
the Ontario press, seconded by the 
Winnipeg Free Press and other 
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Anglo-Canadian organs, no longer 
exist as a race; why, then, should 
they persist in using a language 
which is that of another country? 
To this the French Canadians defi- 
antly reply in their own language : 
‘Do not seek to denationalise us ! 
If you had read history, you would 
know that others have tried that, 
and tried it in vain. For, in the 
face of threats, and in spite of 
allurements running through a cen- 
tury and a half of British supre- 
macy, we are to-day full of life, 
tenacious of our language and cus- 
toms, still worshipping the God of 
our fathers. You must admit that 
there is within us a something .- 
that enables us to withstand the 
aggrandising policy of your race. 
When you say that we are the 
same now as in Jacques Cartier’s 
time, you ignore history, and shut 
your eyes to what is going on about 
you. Then we were little more 
than a handful of people, scarcely 
adeckload. At the conquest we 
numbered sixty thousand ; to-day 
we number a million and a half. 
In Cartier’s time our forefathers 
had little more than a foothold of 
the St. Lawrence; since then we 
have spread ourselves over the 
entire face of North America. Our 
missionaries and discoverers have 
stood on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi and penetrated the passes of 
the Rocky Mountains ; some found- 
ing cities or opening up the high- 
ways of commerce; others not 
only doing that, but carrying the 
gospel and civilisation to the 
farthest peoples. By brute strength 
and uniformity of language neither 
we nor you can bind nations to- 
gether. That is only done by 
civilisation, true civilisation—the 
civilisation that stands the test of 
time and was born of Christianity.’ 

This reply, published in Ze 
Manitoba in December last, in de- 
fence of the French Canadians, 
points out that they have covered 
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their province with educational 
institutions, where distinguished 
teachers from the great European 
universities dispense learning al- 
most gratuitously; that their col- 
leges and religious establishments 
abound, in some of which women 
of the highest birth consecrate their 
lives to the alleviation of human 
misery and suffering ; that in Mani- 
toba pupils of sixteen and eighteen 
have carried off university prizes 
in moral philosophy ; that science, 
literature, art, ancient and modern 
languages, especially English, are 
ordinary and regular branches of 
mental training. 

‘As for English,’ says this cor- 
respondent, ‘we learn it every- 
where. Go into our cities or vil- 
lages, into our families, visit the 
parish priest, the storekeeper or 
the farmer, converse with the 
teacher, the parent, or child, and 
you will find that English is both 
learnt and used. So far from for- 


bidding our children to learn it, 
we insist upon its being taught 


as a necessity Herein lies 
the difference between us—we 
learn English, you do not learn 
French.’ 

Again the writer proceeds : 

‘As the result of our excellent 
wide-spread system of education, 
we have amongst ourselves, to 
boast of, men of all stations, clergy- 
men, legislators, judges, journal- 
ists, scientific men and literary, 
eminent in worth and some of 
European reputation, with whom 
your best men are hardly compar- 
able. We have a literature of our 
own; you have none. We have 
historians ; you have none worthy 
of the name, unless, indeed, you 
count Mr. Dent, who professes to 
have written a history of Canada, 
and who is not unlike he of whom 
La Fontaine wrote— 


‘* With very few brains his head did swell, 
But others’ brains he used full well 
His business to compile pell-mell.” 


in Canada. 


We have reviews; you have none. 
You cannot boast of a Garnan, a 
Ferland, a Tache, a Chauveau, 
a Raymond, a Gerin, a Baillarge. 
There are, indeed, many more emi- 
nent French Canadian /ittérateurs, 
but why name them? You have 
none tocompare with them. You 
have no explorers, a fact which 
chafes you so sore that your chief 
occupation in the way of discovery 
is defacing history by substituting 
English for French names belong- 
ing to the cities and localities we 
discovered.’ 

In like manner, but less truly, 
the writer claims as prizes won by 
his people everything the Cana- 
dians enjoy in the way of political 
freedom, saying, ‘ When the Eng- 
lish people of the Upper and 
Lower Canadas crouched before 
the decrees of Downing-street, we 
brought you like children to a 
knowledge of politics. We resist- 
ed and struggled, and Responsible 
Government came out of the dark- 
ness of 1837. Since then we have 
made such good use of the liberties 
we wrung from the Colonial Office, 
that the Zoronto Globe and its 
satellites have actually discovered 
French domination in us, who are, 
you say, the minority !_ What shall 
we say of your intelligence—you 
who, being the majority, yet sub- 
mit to our domination !’ 

Mr. Alexander McArthur is re- 
ported to have said in the streets 
of Winnipeg that ‘it was the 
French half-breds who secured the 
Manitoba Act, by which we have 
all benefited. But for their energy 
we should never have the constitu- 
tion or rights we now possess.’ 

In the same defiant and boast- 
ful spirit the writer claims the re- 
establishment of financial and 
industrial relations between France 
and Lower Canada as the work 
of his people only ; and, admitting 
that the French Canadians have 
not the wealth of the Anglo- 
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Canadians, proceeds to account 
for this by saying, 

‘ After the conquest, the French 
nobles, the wealthy men, the in- 
fluential men, all who could afford 
it, returned to Europe, leaving us 
here—we, who were rooted to the 
soil—to face the gravest responsi- 
bilities. The void left by the 
émigrés was filled by our conquer- 
ors, who took the leading positions 
in commerce, because they brought 
with them that capital which has 
never since ceased to flow into their 
treasuries....We have had to 
make our own way, and the task 
has been a difficult one. Never- 
theless, we are beginning by dint 
of intelligence, industry, and per- 
severance, to play an important 
part in the commercial world, and, 
before long, we hope not to envy 
you even your commerce.’ 

The reference made by the 
writer to ‘the (political) darkness 
of 1837’ refers to a very stirring 
period in Canadian history, in 
which the French party played 
a prominent part, when popular 
feeling ran so high that rebellion 
broke out. 

In 1835 Sir F. Head, as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Upper Canada, 
received from Lord Glenelg, then 
Colonial Secretary, a despatch in 
which his lordship said, 

‘ Parliamentary legislation on any 
subject of exclusively internal con- 
cern, in any British colony possess- 
ing a representative Assembly, is, 
as a general rule, unconstitutional. 
It is a right of which the exercise 
is reserved for extreme cases, in 
which necessity at once creates and 
justifies the exception.’ 

This struck the first discordant 
note of a strife which commenced 
with violent language, went on to 
treasonable speeches, fiercely de- 
nouncing the British Government, 
root and branch, and ended in an 
armed insurrection. A proclama- 
tion was issued which declared 
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that the ‘wicked designs of the 
British authorities had severed all 
ties of feeling for an unfeeling 
mother country ; and in several 
districts military drill and the 
storage of arms soon showed to 
what a desperate pass the Dominion 
had been driven. The anti-Gallic 
and the anti-British advocates met 
in print, and while the French 
were abused as dastards and dupes, 
demagogues, traitors, rebels, fools, 
slaves, cowards, and miserable as- 
sassins, epithets not less furiously 
abusive were rained down upon 
the English. Riots broke out, in 
which contending mobs, under 
their respective banners of Liberty 
and Loyalty, shed each other's 
blood and burnt each other’s 
houses. There were fights of a 
deadly character between the Eng- 
lish volunteers and the French, 
resulting in the loss of many lives 
and the destruction of much pro- 
perty. On one occasion fifteen 
hundred insurgents, fortified in 
houses and behind palisades, were 
attacked by one thousand soldiers, 
and driven out with a loss of three 
hundred lives. American ‘ sympa- 
thisers,’ who crossed the frontier to 
assist the French by hundreds, 
were quickly hunted back ; and in 
a fortnight the insurrection was 
forcibly quelled in the whole of the 
six counties of Montreal, the chief 
seats of the rebels, the leaders 
being driven out of the Dominion, 
some into America, some to France, 
or made prisoners. The British 
then proceeded to attack the rebels 
in the outlying districts with great 
success and slaughter. The ex- 
citement in Upper Canada was 
allayed by timely concessions ; but 
lasting mischief was caused by the 
prevalent belief that these had 
been granted to fear and not from 
a sense of right and justice, whence 
arose fresh demands, many of 
which assumed the most unreason- 
able and impolitic forms. Eastern 
II 
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and Western Canada were kept in 
a state of ferment for some time 
after by the promises of secret aid 
and crafty intrigues of ‘ sympathi- 
sers,’ who got together a body of 
one thousand armed men for the 
invasion of British territory on the 
safe side of the American frontier, 
but who were dispersed by the 
United States forces, but not be- 
fore a war between England and 
America had assumed a not alto- 
gether improbable aspect. 

Such was the ‘darkness’ now so 
significantly pointed to in the 
name of French-Canadians, by the 
long boastful communication from 
which I have quoted; in which, 
however, it is truly stated that 
their loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment has often been very strongly 
demonstrated. We are not likely, 
I hope, to forget how at the time 
of the Trent affair, when a Fenian 
invasion was threatened, neither 
Frenchmen nor French money 
were withheld to preserve the 
union. 

But why denounce the perpetu- 
ation of a language which, as Lord 
Dufferin once said, adds a new 
charm to Canadian society? If 
there is rivalry between the half- 
blended races, put it to a proper 
use, and it may be made whole- 
some and productive for the general 
good. ‘National unity’ consists, 
as the writer I have so freely 
quoted, gracefully speaking for 
his countrymen, says, ‘first in 
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fealty to the Crown, then of respect 
for treaties, and mutual regard and 
agreement.’ 

Love of country, and freedom 
from the prejudices of race, will 
create that unity of purpose and 
sympathies’ which constitute a 
strong people—not oneness of lan- 
guage ; leave that to time and 
circumstance to come or not, as 
they perforce determine. 

‘We are British subjects, and 
we know it,’ say the French 
Canadians. ‘We do not seek 
isolation. Our traditions, language, 
and manners are part of ourselves, 
of our glory, of our memories, of 
our character. We could only 
renounce them by repudiating the 
past ; and our past is too dear to 
be forgotten. We are fain to be- 
lieve that you will not use force to 
deprive us of our rights. Should 
you dream of doing so, remember 
that the use of our laws and lan- 
guage and the exercise of our 
religion are guaranteed to us by 
treaty. It is not, therefore, a 
question of politics, but one of 
international law and _ justice. 
Touch the ark we venerate sacrile- 
giously, and we carry our appeal 
to the Throne. Failing there, we 
seek help by appealing to those 
foreign Powers which were parties 
to the covenant.’ 

With this translation from a pro- 
test which cannot fail to command 
respect and sympathy wherever it 
is read, I put aside my pen. 
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Book the Second. 
CHAPTER II. 


CotoneL RatpH Lennox had 
everything to recommend him— 
next heir to a title, plenty of mo- 
ney, handsome, clever, and the re- 
putation of being ‘ dangerous.’ 

I sha’n’t risk a description of 
him. I should get entangled in 
dark-gray eyes, silken lashes, and 
the rest of it. I will let each of 
my female readers paint him in 
her own colours, ether from me- 
mory or imagination ; in truth it 
is not easy to say what makes a 
man pleasing in the eyes of women; 
it is not of necessity his good 
looks. 

Besides his handsome face, Co- 
lonel Lennox possessed the potent 
charm of manner. Whether a wo- 
man were old or ugly, a veteran 
damsel who had seen twenty cam- 
paigns, or a young blushing re- 
cruit, it was all the same: his voice 
had a tender cadence in address- 
ing either; his wonderful eyes 
rested upon both with the same 
unfathomable expression which 
sent a flutter through the heart of 
maid, widow, or wife. If you add 
to this that he was a good artist, 
that he adored music, was a trifle 
Bohemian, you will have a fair idea 
of Ralph Lennox. There was one 
thing in his favour, even his ene- 
mies granted it. He was a perfect 
gentleman. ‘ WVodlesse oblige’ was 
his motto, and up to the time we 
make his acquaintance he had 
done nothing to forfeit his claim to 
that device. He was incapable of 


betraying the confidence of a friend 
or the honour of a woman. His 
numerous flirtations were for the 
most part harmless — platonic 
friendships of a highly sentimental 
description—pleasant enough, but 
hurting no one. They expired 
of themselves generally, for Ralph 
tired easily. His latest entangle- 
ment was, however, of a very 
different complexion. Olive Aspho- 
del was not a woman who would 
submit to being thrown aside 
like an old glove. Moreover, 
Ralph was vain, and the open 
preference shown him by the hand- 
somest woman of the season flat- 
tered him. When they met he 
hardly recognised in the brilliant 
fashionable Lady Asphodel the 
young girl whose advances in the 
pension, where his cousin Muriel 
was finishing her education, had 
so much embarrassed him. He 
was inclined to keep away from 
this siren until his pride was 
piqued by Olive’s air of utter obli- 
vion of him and the little episode 
aforesaid. It was not until their 
acquaintance had passed into 
friendship that the young beauty 
alluded to their former meeting. 
Meantime the world had begun 
to whisper. Gaston was blind and 
deaf to all but his wife’s charms, 
and things went their own way 
unheeded ; their course involved a 
great deal unnecessary to this story; 
in truth, a flirtation of this kind has 
very little interest for any one. 
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A silly woman, and a weak man 
who hasn’t the courage to break 
the chain of which he is heartily 
weary, is a spectacle too common 
to excite much attention ; unfortu- 
nately, in this case, the actors 
were of sufficient standing in the 
world of fashion to draw full 
houses to their Comédie de salon, a 
comedy which Mrs. Vavasour’s 
little scheme was likely to turn into 
tragedy. She hardly knew the 
effect of her conspiracy ; but she 
had long hated Lady Asphodel, 
and had tried to withdraw her 
cousin from her grasp. Ralph was 
lazily amused at the fight the two 
women fought over him. He was 
fond of his cousin Muriel; she was 
a kind of legacy left to his care by 
his dead mother, and if Frank 
Vavasour had not stepped in he 
might have become her guardian 
for life. At least so he would say 
with his tender smile and a melan- 
choly look in his gray eyes, ‘ But I 
don’t grudge her to you, Frank ; 
you are more worthy of a good 
wife than I am.’ I don’t know if 
Dr. Vavasour was taken in by this 
little scene between the cousins, 
but he was not in the least jealous 
of Colonel Lennox; he was a 
very clear-sighted man, and pro- 
bably gauged his character rightly. 
It was, however, a strange truth 
that a man like Ralph, who had 
emancipated himself almost en- 
tirely from all moral and religious 
restraints, should have kept in his 
mind a certain standard—a rever- 
ence for good in the abstract and 
a decided weariness in his own 
surroundings. 

‘His wife,’ he told himself, 
‘should be as unlike the women 
of this world as she could be. She 
should be unstained by the poison 
of fashion, the folly and sin which 
many inherited from their very 
cradles. She should be brought 
up in the healthy atmosphere of 
the country—a simple pure-minded 
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girl, good, fond of church-going. 
She should teach her children their 
Catechism, and sing hymns to them 
with a calm devotional face. Her 
husband should be everything to 
her, her one thought, her lawgiver, 
her life.’ 

When this mood was on him, 
Colonel Lennox’s thoughts invari- 
ably went back to the little figure 
on the rustic bridge, the child with 
the golden hair, and the pansy- 
coloured eyes would come before 
him as a sort of realisation of his 
dream. Sometimes the idea would 
suggest itself to go back to the 
place and look for her; but, be- 
sides having forgotten the name of 
the village, he dreaded the pro- 
bable result of his inquiry. She 
was dead, perhaps, or had grown 
up a fashionable young lady, a po- 
lished well-educated machine, the 
sweet eyes trained no doubt to 
their business, the charming inno- 
cence of expression given place to 
the usual tricks. No; if such was 
the case, he felt he would never 
like to set eyes upon her again; it 
would be one more illusion gone. 
Colonel Lennox little thought how 
easily Lady Asphodel could have 
cleared up his doubts and sent 
him on his way rejoicing ; but, in 
truth, nothing was further from her 
thoughts. 

One day, turning over his book 
of sketches, she remarked three 
most carefully-elaborated studies. 
One of these represented a little 
girl of extraordinary beauty stand- 
ing in a leafy bower and holding 
out her small hand with the air of 
a queen. Underneath was writ- 
ten, ‘ My little love.’ 

The next was the same child, 
only older; the features wore the 
same candid expression, the hair 
was thrown back in the same care- 
less fashion, but there was more 
maturity about the figure. Under 
this was written, ‘ Five years later.’ 

The third was a girl about 
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eighteen. The likeness was pre- 
served in the most wonderful man- 
ner to the preceding ones; but 
what struck Lady Asphodel with 
amazement was that it presented 
an exact picture of Audrey as she 
was now. She was stupefied ; the 
name was actually on her lips, 
when Colonel Lennox, coming to 
her, took the book out of her hand 
with an expression of annoyance. 

‘This is not for the public,’ he 
said, closing the lock with a sud- 
den snap. 

‘Who is it?’ she asked, with 
an effort concealing her jealousy, 
which was rising fast. 

‘I wish I could tell you or tell 
myself. A child I once met and 
spoke to for two minutes, and who, 
if she has grown up as she was 
then, must be a charming crea- 
ture.’ ;, 

‘And you don’t know her name?’ 

‘She said it was Audrey. I have 
been ten times on the point of 
going in search of her; but then it 
would be like Don Quixote. She 
is perhaps dead or married. She 
must be now about eighteen.’ 

Lady Asphodel listened, a cloud 
upon her face. 

*I daresay she has grown up 
hideously ugly ; it is a sort of face 
that would be only tolerable as a 
child. These fair faces become 
stupid and large.’ 

‘Ah, exactly! And Colonel 
Lennox changed the subject. 

He was sorry that his secret had 
escaped him ; still more so when 
he found that Olive fastened on it, 
constantly reverting to it ina mock- 
ing teasing spirit. 

‘I should hardly have supposed 
that even a woman could be jealous 
of a child,’ he said one day, when 
Lady Asphodel had pursued this 
course for some time. 

‘Jealous ! what, I!’ and Olive 
flushed angrily.‘ What do you mean?” 

But she saw she had vexed him. 
Her whole object was now to 


_ gether. 
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prevent a meeting between him 
and Audrey. She kept her at arm’s 
length, and lived in constant fear 
lest chance should bring them to- 
With the prescience every 
woman is gifted with, she felt that 
when that moment arrived her 
reign was over for ever. 


The Vavasours lived at Hamp- 
stead, in one of the quaint nooks 
of that pretty suburb. If you have 
ever been there you will probably 
know the house—its iron gates 
stand open always, and there is a 
carriage sweep up to the door—a 
red-brick old-fashioned mansion of 
the date of George II. Like the gates 
the door generally is open, and 
through the spacious oak-panelled 
hall you can see the quaint garden, 
stiff, as all gardens of the seven- 
teenth century are, but with a 
charm in its straight walks, border- 
ed with narrow box, and beds laid 
out as so many graves in a church- 
yard. At intervals, the curious- 
shaped yew shrubs, in which our 
great-grandfathers delighted, stand 
like the cut-out trees in a child’s 
toy-box ; and at the bottom of the 
garden is a rustic summer-house, 
all ivy and climbing roses. The 
air of this old-fashioned garden is 
indescribably sweet ; it is redolent 
of old-world scents, such as gilly- 
flower, stock, and sweet-smell- 
ing sweetbriar. Along the wall 
the dear old dog-rose grows in 
clusters. To my fancy there 
are no such flowers as those which 
grew long ago, when our grand- 
mothers made posies to fill the 
fine old-fashioned bow-pots. You 
could picture to yourself a whole 
romance or any amount of ro- 
mances of the quiet dreamy order 
happening in this old garden, there 
is such an air of peace over it; 
the sundial, which standsin the very 
centre of the straight middle walk, 
wears a knowing sort of look upon 
its white face, as who should say, 
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* I have seen and heard a good deal 
in my day of the loves of men and 
women ; declarations have been 
made in my hearing, vows have 
been sworn with hands clasped 
over my head, tears have fallen on 
my face, and kisses have pledged 
faith that has been broken as easily 
as they were given. Where are all 
those who vowed and loved, and 
broke their hearts for one another ? 
Passed away long ago; but /remain.’ 

Curiously enough it was standing 
by this very sundial that the first 
step in the new romance to be 
played by my pair of lovers was 
taken. It was the day of Mrs. 
Vavasour’s party, and Audrey had 
come early. She had wished to 
help her friend in her little prepa- 
rations, but Muriel sent her away. 
Now that the time was actually at 
hand, and that her two puppets 
were to walk on the stage she had 
ready set for them, this little match- 
maker began to grow nervous. 
What if all Frank had said should 
come true, and instead of being 
the good angel she should prove 
the evil genius of both? ‘ There is 
no such thing as chance,’ some one 
had said to her, and these words 
tormented her all day. She felt 
guilty when Audrey came and 
pressed her services upon her. 
She put her offers aside and sent 
her out to the garden. 

‘Your artist is coming, dear, 
but don’t ask me anything,’ she 
said, with an attempt at gaiety 
which didn’t impose upon Audrey, 
who saw at a glance something 
important to her was at hand. 
She went into the garden as she 
was told, but her mind was filled 
with confused thoughts, which 
tinged her delicate face with a 
slight colour, and gave her violet 
eyes a deeper expression. It was a 
beautiful day, the sky one mass of 
cloudless sunshine, which bathed 
the old garden in a flood of light, 
and danced and played about the 
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young girl’s golden head as she 
leant over the sundial. She looked 
charming in her soft white dress, 
with no ornament but a bouquet 
of yellow roses at her throat, 
young and fair and spiritual, like 
one of Fra Angelico’s angels, 
Muriel thought, when later she 
came towards her with Colonel 
Lennox ; ‘she never looked more 
lovely, and his artist’s eye must be 
satisfied,’ was her reflection as she 
presented Ralph. ‘This is my 
cousin, and the artist of the little 
picture,’ she said, in a voice which 
trembled slightly from the nervous- 
ness of the moment; ‘and, Ralph, 
this is my dear friend Audrey 
Ferris. I know you have both met 
before, so I shall leave you to 
talk it over and make it out. I 
see some of my people have come ;’ 
and with a kindly nod she vanish- 
ed into the house, leaving her two 
puppets to work out their destiny 
together. As for Audrey, she saw 
it all in a moment—a blush suf- 
fused her fair face, but she made a 
little step forward, and held out her 
hand with an air of welcome. 
Colonel Lennox, man of the world 
as he was, showed more embarrass- 
ment ; he spoke in a low uncertain 
voice. 

‘You are not angry ?” he said, in 
a timid manner quite unlike him- 
self ; ‘ but, Miss Ferris, if you only 
knew how that little scene is 
engraven on my memory! I felt 
I should paint it.’ 

‘ Angry ! why should I be so? I 
was only surprised. Colonel Len- 
nox, that adventure made quite an 
event in my quiet life ; but that 
you should remember it, who have 
had so many other things to re- 
collect, astonished me.’ 

‘I have forgotten nothing ; that 
sweet childish vision has never left 
my mind; my only hope, I may 
say the dream of my life, has been 
that we should meet again, and that 
I should find my dream realised.’ 
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Colonel Lennox bent his wonder- 
ful eyes upon the young girl as he 
spoke. Tney were glowing with the 
fervour of his feelings ; a world of 
devotion was in their dark depths, 
which said a great deal more than 
the mere words ; but to his surprise 
Audrey seemed inclined to laugh. 

A mocking little smile played 
round her mouth, although she 
answered demurely enough, 

‘That is ten years ago. I am 
just eighteen, and all this time you 
have never asked for me. Why, I 
might have been dead long ago! 
I am afraid, Colonel Lennox, “ the 
childish vision ” was forgotten.’ 

She shook her head, her eyes 
laughing. She looked delightful 
in this mood. Ralph was charmed : 
he was just the sort of nature which 
appreciates a little resistance ; too 
much sweetness would have cloyed 
upon him. He answered, in a care- 
fully modulated tone, a little hurt, 

‘You are unkind, Miss Ferris, 
and unjust. I was proud to hear 
you approved of my picture. Does 
not the fidelity with which every 
incident of that our only meeting 
is recorded prove to you how 
you have been remembered by me? 
You may laugh, if you will, at a 
man like me setting up a child as 
his inspiration; but it is true, 
nevertheless, and I had hoped that, 
at your hands, it would have been 
appreciated.’ 

Audrey’s heart smote her. She 
turned her eyes away from the 
ardent gaze of Colonel Lennox. 

I don’t know if you, my reader, 
are a believer in love at first sight ; 
it depends very much if you have 
a practical mind or a tendency to 
elective affinities and such theories, 
and understand the sudden cur- 
rent of thought and passion which 
passes from one mind to another. 
Such a current was Romeo’s love 
for Juliet, inspiring that sweetest 
love-story ever written, the only 


romance which satisfies all ages. 
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Colonel Lennox went down with- 
out a struggle before this new 
Juliet. He looked at the sweet 
face, the thoughtful eyes of the 
young girl before him, and ac- 
knowledged to himself that there 
stood his Fate, his long-wished-for 
ideal. He would have liked then 
and there to pour out his soul in 
a rhapsody of love, but he felt 
conscious that there was a certain 
dignity in Audrey which would 
require to be won. Although he 
was drawn to her by an irresistible 
attraction, he was by no means 
sure that he would be equally 
pleasing in her eyes. and this, an 
entirely new sensation, by the way, 
for the all-conguering Guardsman, 
was by no means unpleasing. He 
gave up at once the usual style of 
half-nothings by which he enslav- 
ed his female admirers, and ex- 
hibited all the resources of his 
really well-cultivated mind. In his 
conversation there was not the 
shadow of a compliment; still, 
Audrey felt that she was the in- 
spiration which lighted up his 
clear well-cut face, and gave such 
fire to his splendid eyes. She 
spoke but little herself—her own 
remarks sounded stupid, she 
thought; but she listened with 
charming intelligence, and answer- 
ed with perfect frankness all 
Ralph's questions as to her home 
life, her grandfather, and the way 
in which her childhood had 
been spent. Everything seem- 
ed to interest him as if he were 
hearing some long-expected story. 
Then he told of himself, as a friend 
does to a friend. He possessed 
that most dangerous gift which few 
men and women have—the power 
of gaining sympathy. Listening to 
his voice, looking into his eyes, 
you believed in him—it was im- 
possible to do otherwise. Audrey, 
poor girl, with her small stock of 
worldly experience, drank in his 
utterances as gospel. Her soul was 
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full of the tenderest pity as he 
described his lonely life—lonely in 
the midst of a crowd, he said. 
The world had no attraction for 
him—men delighted him not nor 
women either. He had his ideal, 
which filled his soul (a long search- 
ing look, which sank into Audrey’s 
soul, finished this sentence). And 
so the time went by, while Muriel’s 
guests drank tea and ate ices in 
the tent provided for them, and 
music went on in the large hall. 

Mrs. Vavasour’s parties were 
always popular. Never more so 
than to-day. There was a charm- 
ing cantatrice, a little spoiled 
person, who came because she 
was a friend of Colonel Lennox’s. 
She sang delightful French chan- 
Sonneites, and was exquisitely got up 
with a profusion of d/anc de perle 
and Bond-street colouring. She 
looked intensely disgusted when 
she missed her usual admirer from 
her audience; later on she taxed 
him with his desertion. 

‘Where have you been? I sang 
two of your favourites,’ she said.’ 

‘Forgive me, madame. I was 
in paradise,’ Ralph answered, with 
a side glance at Audrey. ‘Do you 
know Blumenthal’s ‘Chemin du 
Paradis” ?” 

*I should think so, and a new 
one of his also, Colonel Lennox ;’ 
and she went to the piano, and 
sang, with much effect, 


* Maidens fair, O, have a care ; 
Vows are many, truth is rare,’ 


Audrey saw the singer’s eyes fix 
themselves on Aer as she sang, but 
she did not attach any import- 
ance to it. A great many of Lady 
Augusta’s frofégées made her a 
point de vue. Later on that lady 
came to fetch her granddaughter— 
_ the Vavasours were not favourites 
of her, but she was very well pleas- 
ed when she saw Colonel Lennox 
with Audrey. She smiled graciously 
onhim when he was presented to her. 
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‘I knew your mother well,’ she 
said, nodding her plumes at him ; 
‘you must come and see me. We 
are at home on Mondays, and 
you shall hear some nice music. 
Déposé is going to bring the Sisters 
Frangipanni; they sing duets. I 
like music when it is brought toge- 
ther, don’t you? every one can have 
asolitarysong. But to bring them 
together is the difficulty, and 
Déposé is excellent for that. He 
has anextraordinary story. Audrey, 
my love, what is Déposé’s story ?’ 

‘I am sure I know it,’ Colonel 
Lennox put in, as he saw Audrey’s 
face. He wasn’t in the least in- 
clined to laugh at the queer old 
lady. He attended upon her with 
a chivalrous devotion, which made 
Muriel smile ; and when he had 
placed her in her carriage, and had 
seen the last of the sweet face 
beside hers, he came back to his 
cousin in a sort of rhapsody. 

* Muriel,’ he said, ‘you are my 
good angel; you have opened 
heaven to me this day, and if, as I 
believe, happiness is in store for 
me, it is to you I owe it, my kindest, 
best of Muriels.’ He took both 
her hands in his as he spoke. 

‘Then she pleases you?’ Mrs. 
Vavasour’s voice was slightly tremu- 
lous. She was a nervous little 
woman, and the excitement of the 
day had tried her. 

‘Pleases me? Good Heavens ! 
She is an angel, Muriel! I shal? 
never be worthy of her! 

‘Ah, Ralph, promise me one 
thing. Audrey is my very dear 
friend ; her grandfather was Frank’s 
best friend. 1 wouldn’t for a king- 
dom that she suffered any grief 
through us. You will promise me, 
Ralph ; you understand what I 
mean ?” 

‘My dear cousin, what do you 
take me for? A villain, I believe. 
I really don’t know what amount 
of turpitude you charge me with, 
but you look very serious about it.’ 














‘I am serious, Ralph. Now 
listen to me: the Ferrises are 
staunch Catholics ; Audrey herself 
is most religious—devoted to her 
Church, given to good works.’ 

‘Good Heavens! And is that a 
fault, that you speak of it in that 
tone? Why, Muriel, I abhor a 
woman without religion; she is 
an excrescence on the scheme of 
creation. There is no attitude in 
which a pretty woman looks better 
than in prayer; it would be divine 
to see Audrey Ferris praying.’ 

Colonel Lennox leant back on 
his chair and closed his eyes. 
His cousin regarded him with a 
curious expression. 

* But what about her husband, 
Ralph? Will you pray with her? 
Unless you do, I very much 
fear—’ 

‘Stranger things have happened 
—a miracle this very day. Good 
Heavens, how beautiful she is! 
My dear Muriel, if it were necessary 
to become a Turk to please her, I 
should turn into a Mahometan that 
moment.’ 

* But you will be careful, Ralph; 
you will zo¢ break her heart? If 
Audrey gives her love to you, she 
will never take it back. She is not 
like the girls here who have been 
trained to flirting, and change their 
lovers as they do their gloves. If 
you think you cannot be in earnest, 
leave her now before it is too late !’ 

Muriel made this little appeal 
with tearful eyes. She was already 
beginning to regret she had not 
followed her husband’s advice. An 
uncomfortable feeling had taken 
possession of her mind; she saw 
how many difficulties would lie in 
the way of Colonel Lennox’s 
love-making. and his vehemence 
frightened her. But it was too 
late now for any regrets; human 
hearts are dangerous playthings, 
and she had set in motion a game 
of which the end was not in her 
hands. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue day after Mrs. Vavasour’s 
party was a Sunday. As an ordi- 
nary rule this made no difference 
to Colonel Lennox. He recog- 
nised no law which set apart one 
day more than another for the 
Creator of all things. On this 
particular Sunday, however, he 
did take into his consideration for 
a few minutes the idea of going to 
church, but he dismissed it again. 
Over and above the chance of 
missing the hour and the church 
at which Audrey said her simple 
prayers, Ralph revolted from ap- 
pearing what he was not. ‘I shall 
not play the hypocrite, even to 
please Aer,’ he said. His thoughts 
were all on Aer. He was per- 
petually thinking over yester- 
day’s interview—what he had said, 
how she had looked, had he made 
a favourable impression, and so 
on. He spent a great portion 
of this Sunday making a fresh 
drawing, partly from his sketch 
and partly from memory ; but it 
did not please him, and at last he 
took his hat and went out. 

He hardly liked to venture on 
the intimate proceeding of a Sun- 
day call; it might injure his cause 
to be too precipitate. You see, 
our Colonel was growing humble 
under this to him new phase of 
love. He turned into the Park, 
and scanned the usual afternoon 
loungers with an eager eye, but 
there was no sign of either Audrey 
or her chaperon. To his annoyance, 
he was captured by a certain Fan 
Marjoribanks. Fan was of the 
class of privateer, if we may so call 
these marauders, who appear upon 
the high ‘seas of society. Spicy 
little craft some of them are, who 
often run in between the heavily- 
appointed frigate or well-armed 
gunboat, and carry off the matri- 
monial prize of the season—for 
matrimony, I need not tell you, is 
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the aim of these female pirates. 
But success is nof always to the 
brave. Fan had fought a good 
fight. She had danced, rode, and 
sung. She had laboured as hard 
as many a labourer for her daily 
bread. No one but nerself knew 
how sick and weary she was ; how 
the tears were often near her eyes 
when she was looking up in the 
face of an impracticable subject, 
who would not see that he was 
expected to propose. Poor Fan! 
her once pretty face is beginning 
to show signs of wear and tear, 
and her youthful freshness of man- 
ner hardly harmonises with the 
sharp look of mouth and chin. A 
little longer, and she will join the 
ranks of the wallflowers. Just now 
Lady Asphodel has taken her up; 
she makes a sort of sheep-dog of 
her, and laughs a¢ her behind her 
back. ‘Poor Fan Marjoribanks 
wants me to chaperone her,’ she 
says, with a little shrug of her 
pretty shoulders; but for all that 
she finds her useful. Fan tells her 
a lot of things. She has good 
taste, and helps her ladyship, and, 
above all, she amuses Gaston. 
This is ker principal office in the 
Asphodel household, and not a 
pleasing one, for of all men the 
poor little lord is the most difficult 
to entertain. But in return she 
gets a good many tangible benefits 
and the chance of whatever crumbs 
in the shape of admirers Olive 
might throw to her. It was this 
young lady who now accosted 
Colonel Lennox. She was sitting 
under a tree with a red-faced 
young man. She tapped Ralph 
on his arm with the handle of her 
large red silk umbrella. 

‘Where were you last night ?’ 
she said, with an arch look in her 
_ big black eyes. ‘We had such a 
jolly supper at Lord Jim’s, and we 
heard some nice stories of you. 
What's this about a fair-haired 
divinity at Mrs. Vavasour’s ?” 
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She turned as she spoke on the 
red-faced young man, showing her 
brilliantrow of white teeth, and nod- 
ding her head with much vivacity. 

Her companion, who by reason 
of his raw-looking face and very 
bald head had earned the sobri- 
quet of ‘ The Chicken,’ murmured 
something which didn’t exactly 
reach Colonel Lennox’s ear. He 
only caught the words ‘ Kicked the 
traces,’ and heard the loud ‘ Haw, 
haw ! which accompanied them. 
His choler rose; chaff was at all 
times his aversion, but on such a 
sacred subject ! 

‘ You are too kind to notice my 
absence, Miss Marjoribanks,’ he 
said coldly. ‘For my part, I never 
miss any one but my intimate 
Jriends.’ 

‘That’s one for me,’ remarked 
Fan, with a look at the Chicken 
which sent him into convulsions. 
‘ Well, at all events, if 1 am not 
the rose, I am very near ; ain’t I, 
Lord Jim?’ 

‘Upon m’onour, you are a rose- 
bud yourself,’ returned the noble- 
man, with a sort of impertinent 
admiration in his manner hardly 
flattering to its object. But Miss 
Marjoribanks was quite content. 
She laughed, tried to blush, and 
renewed her attack on Colonel 
Lennox. 

‘I think Miss Ferris quite 
lovely—such a saintly expression. 
Every one says she is wonderfully 
clever, and quite—’ 

‘ Too too!’ struck in Lord Jim. 
‘She’s a kind of walking encyclo- 
pedia. Old Lady Gus is a great 
friend of mine. I am one of “her 
boys,” and she says to me, ‘‘Go 
and dance with my Audrey.” But 
you might as well valse with Han- 
nah More; she has no more go in 
her than a Quaker.’ 

‘I think your manner of talking 
of a young lady is, to say the least, 
ungentlemanly,’ said Ralph angrily. 
And his discomfiture delighted his 











two tormentors, who enjoyed the 
joke amazingly. 

‘My Gear fellow, don’t eat me. 
I really didn’t understand; did 
you, Miss Marjoribanks? But if 
that’s the way, I am sorry for you. 
Elmwood been in therunning this 
long time; he was awful spoons, 
wasn’t he ?’ 

‘I think,’ said Fan, who was di- 
vided between her wish to be all 
things to all men and her natural 
female malice towards one of her 
own sex—‘ I think,’ she repeated, 
‘Lord Elmwood has retired; at 
least, they say so. Lady Gusta 
showed /00 much wish—very foolish 
of her. But my aunt, Lady Hawk- 
shaw, who knows Lord Elmwood 
very well, thinks he is the last man 
who would bear running after.’ 

‘ Jibbed, did he ? Upon m’onour, 
there's nothing sickens a feller so 
much as being run to earth.’ 

* Your similes are as forcible as 
they are elegant,’ remarked Ralph, 
with a constrained smile. ‘ But 
perhaps you have overlooked a 
probability. Miss Ferris may have 
refused Elmwood.’ 

‘Ta-ta! She’s not such a fool 
as she looks. Forgive me, I am 
sure she’s an angel, but a wide- 
awake one. There now, Lennox, 
listen, do. My belief is Elmwood 
isin earnest; it’s a case of reculer 
pour mieux sauter. Vi take a fiver 
on it, now; and you'll have the 
odds in your own hands. Go in 
and win, my boy.’ 

‘I don’t bet on ladies,’ said 
Ralph, with a flush on his face, as 
he turned away. 

He was intensely disgusted. He 
walked down Piccadilly with his 
head in the air, all his nerves 
quivering from this sudden reve- 
lation. So this girl, whom he 
thought so fresh and innocent, 
had been setting her cap at the 
very biggest fish in the matrimo- 
nial market; and her efforts had 
been the theme of conversation, 
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the speculation of clubs. He was 
filled with unjustifiable anger, both 
against her and his cousin Muriel. 
Why had she made such a piteous 
appeal about this friend of hers? 
He laughed as he thought of it, 
and how nearly taken in he had 
been by the two. Only for the 
lateness of the hour he would have 
gone down to Hampstead, and 
upbraided Mrs. Vavasour for 
amusing herself in this manner at 
his expense. As it was, he went 
to his club, and, after a solitary 
dinner, played cards furiously. 
He lost his money and his temper, 
and went to bed cursing women as 
the root of all evil. 

Meantime Audrey was feeling 
as if a new world had opened be- 
fore her—a world of sudden joy 
and brightness invested with an 
interest unknown before. In our 
fairy-tale age we have all read the 
story of Prince Camalazaran and 
the Sleeping Beauty—how the touch 
of his lips stirred her soul and broke 
the heavy chain of slumber which 
oppressed her. Something of this 
kind was now happening to our 
heroine ; and this waking up toa 
new life stirred the young girl's 
whole being, and gave to it a fresh 
zest. She was troubled at her own 
sensations ; it annoyed her to find 
Ralph’s image constantly before 
her eyes, his voice constantly in 
her ear. ‘Can I be growing silly ?’ 
she thought; ‘like othergirls, attach- 
ing importance to a few words, 
which he has forgotten by this, 
and forgotten me too?’ Audrey 
would have given a year of her 
life to know if she occupied Ralph’s 
thoughts as he did hers ; it would 
have been a panacea to her pride, 
which, by the way, formed a strong 
portion of the girl's character. It 
came to her as an inheritance, 
and, like many of us, she deceived 
herself, hugging it as a sort of 
virtue that she was not like others 
she had known, who would give 
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their love unasked. Unfortunately 
for her, she did not look upon this 
subject as most young girls do— 
tha tis, not look at it at all. Lady 
Augusta had spoken truly when 
she said that few, if any, women 
think of reading the marriage ser- 
vice until called upon to do so ; but 
Audrey was in a measure different 
from other girls. It had entered into 
Sir Paul's scheme of education to 
prepare his future heiress for what 
might happen ; and his teachings 
had borne fruit so far that Audrey 
had determined that marriage 
should mean more for her than a 
trousseau, wedding-presents, and 
a brilliant position. There should 
be between her and her husband 
(if she married) a community of 
feeling in love, in faith, and in 
tastes; without this she felt no 
true happiness could be; and to 
this she determined to adhere with 
all the strength of her strong will. 

Lady Augusta watched her grand- 
daughter with some anxiety and no 
little amusement; Colonel Len- 
nox’s attentions had not escaped 
her sharp eye, and pleased her ex- 
ceedingly. It was putting the seal of 
fashion upon Audrey’s undoubted 
beauty, without which, as a sort of 
trade-mark, Venus herself, as the 
old lady was well aware, might pass 
unnoticed. Over and above this, 
Ralph Lennox had everything to 
make his conquest valuable in the 
eyes of a chaperon. He was not, 
perhaps, quite as big a fish as Lord 
Elmwood, but there would be 
more glory in the manner of land- 
ing him; the hook that caught 
him should be baited with the 
most charming of flies; and this 
fact made his capture a /riumph. 

‘If he even does not mean any- 
thing serious, a flirtation with him 
must do Audrey good,’ thought 
Lady Augusta; ‘she is young 
enough to get over a disappoint- 
ment; and a girl is fit for nothing 
until she has been in love.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CAVALIERE Déposé was in full 
fling when Colonel Lennox made 
his appearance in Lady Augusta’s 
drawing-room. The heterogeneous 
mixture which she gathered round 
her had never been in greater force 
than on this particular Monday. 
There was not only Déposé, and 
the Sisters Frangipanni, but there 
was a Hungarian Baron, who 
played the zither with a tender- 
ness which was ill-suited to his 
very Falstaffian appearance ; anda 
most cadaverous young man, who 
recited poems of his own compo- 
sition, standing on the rug, with 
the heterogeneous company ga- 
thered round him. Lady Augusta 
was greatly taken with these two 
last acquisitions. ‘The cadaverous 
young man had a most interesting 
story, she told Colonel Lennox, 
and the Baron was bringing out an 
opera. 

‘It is quite superior to anything 
of Wagner’s,’ the Dowager said, in 
all good faith. ‘In fact, it was 
made the reason of the Baron’s 
getting a hint to leave Presburg. 
He is an enormously wealthy man 
(the Baron), and so he came here, 
and is producing the Quan?’ Ore 
at Covent Garden. It is a most 
interesting history, and you must 
allow me to present you to the 
Baron ; he is delightful.’ 

Lady Augusta’s passion was pre- 
senting. She did it in a funny 
old-fashioned way—her hand out, 
as if leading the two under pre- 
sentation into one another’s em- 
brace, her eyes twinkling, and her 
many-coloured draperies fluttering. 

But through it all Ralph thought 
he detected a wish to keep his 
attention occupied. It struck him 
unpleasantly that the Dowager had 
not been too well pleased to see 
him. She covered her first look 
of annoyance with all this over- 
powering talk, but Colonel Lennox 











told himself he was too old a bird 
to be deceived. 

‘She has her big fish here,’ he 
thought, and looked round the room 
while Lady Augusta presented. 

‘Here, Monsieur le Baron, this 
is one of our English d@i/effanti—an 
Admirable Crichton—le Colonel 
Len-nocks.’ 

‘ Charmé, monsieur ;’ and the fat 
Baron fastened on Ralph with 
claws like a cat’s—impossible to 
shake off. He entered at once 
on the story of the Quan?’ Ore, 
his persecution, the jealousy of 
Wagner; to all of which Ralph 
listened with ill-concealed impa- 
tience. It would have disgusted 
him at any time; but now, when 
he wanted to ascertain if his 
suspicions were correct! He broke 
away at last, and made for the 
next room, where he supposed 
Audrey to be, but Lady Augusta 
again barred his progress. 

Mr. Delaval Browne was just go- 
ing to recite his new poem, ‘ The 
Pointsman’s Dream.’ Colonel Len- 
nox must listen, but first would he al- 
low her to present the young actor ? 
‘ He is quite charming,’ she whisper- 
ed, holding up her hand, and flutter- 
ing round Ralph. ‘A most won- 
derful genius! Irving had offered 
him an engagement, but we all 
know these great artists have their 
little weaknesses.’ 

‘So I suppose Irving dreads 
Mr. Browne, as Wagner does the 
Baron?’ remarked Ralph, with a 
sneer, which, however, was quite 
lost upon the Dowager. 

‘ Exactly; she said. ‘It’s too 
bad. Now you, who are such a 
judge, will see what power Delaval 
Browne has. “ The Pointsman’s 
Dream” is thrilling.’ 

‘ Unfortunately, recitations bore 
me. Besides, I want to find Miss 


Ferris,’ Ralph said, pushing past the 
cadaverous young man, who was 
just approaching, and striding into 
the next room. 
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He was in the worst of humours, 
and came up to Audrey with a 
scowl on his face; her reception 
of him utterly disheartened him by 
its quiet composure. He did not 
know that her heart was beating 
tumultuously as she gave him her 
hand, and the sound of rushing 
water was in her ear. 

But the simplest girl has more 
control over her feelings than men 
have under such circumstances. 
Ralph looked at Audrey with 
angry eyes when he saw who was 
sitting next her—Lord Elmwood, 
who had reappeared that after- 
noon, thereby exercising Lady 
Augusta’s mind unpleasantly. 

She had been well pleased that 
Colonel Lennox should make her 
granddaughter a fashionable beau- 
ty, but she had no mind that in 
so doing he should interfere with 
a possible coronet. ‘A bird in the 
hand’ was her motto, and in every 
way Lord Elmwood was the bet- 
ter marriage ; therefore it was she 
had looked in a measure coldly 
upon the Guardsman. 

‘It would be different,’ she 
thought, ‘with another girl; but 
Audrey has as much idea of play- 
ing her cards as a baby. I should 
only make things worse if I caution 
her. It is all the fault of that tire- 
some Sir Paul. He has brought 
her up without any womanly per- 
ceptions. Every girl ought to 
know ow to conduct such a busi- 
ness as this.’ 

Clearly Audrey did not. She 
had been glad to see Lord Elm- 
wood; she welcomed him back 
with a pretty girlish blush and 
smile, which delighted the noble- 
man ; and he fastened himself and 
his prosy conversation upon her at 
once. Audrey listened to a dis- 
sertation upon the Scinde War, 
which she had heard before, with 
mechanicalattention, all the time re- 
volving in her mind the problem, 
Would Colonel Lennox come? It 
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seemed to her of more importance 
than the whole of India put to- 
gether. 

The words, ‘ Will he come, will 
he come?’ danced up and down 
before her eyes, and tingled in her 
ears, while Lord Elmwood went 
droning on. And then the crowd 
parted, and the hero of her dreams 
was actually before her. And she 
put her hand in his, and made a 
little observation, which he hardly 
answered—that was all. Audreyun- 
derstood nothing of Ralph’s angry 
looks ; but she grew very distraite 
when he turned on his heel, making 
his way whence he came. She watch- 
ed himanxiously. Could he begoing 
away, without even speaking to 
her? The colour paled out of her 
face. Lord Elmwood’s droning 
voice was insupportable. She put 
her hand to her head with a little 
gesture of impatience. 

‘Your head aches,’ cried Lord 
Elmwood in an anxious voice. ‘I 
have tired you with my talking. 
How stupid I am! What can I 
do for you?” 

His voice was so kind, his con- 
trition so genuine, that Audrey 
repented of her momentary annoy- 
ance. She saw Ralph’s figure 
disappearing through the doorway, 
and suppressed a sigh of bitter dis- 
appointment. She had thought of 
little else for the last four-and- 
twenty hours, and, as Miss Squeers 
said, ‘ this was the hend ;’ but if it 
was the end of this little episode, 
it was only the beginning of 
another still more trying. 

The gentle look and sweet 
smile of a martyr which she had 
bestowed upon Lord Elmwood 
fired that nobleman’s brain; he 
suddenly took courage, and, before 
Audrey had even gathered the 
sense of what he was saying, was 
half through an offer of his hand, 
heart, and ancestral demesnes. 
He chose the moment when most 
of the company were gathered 
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round the Baron and his zither, and 
the tea-table was a solitude. Lord 
Elmwood made _ his _ proposal 
balancing a teaspoon upon his 
finger, and all through the momen- 
tous conversation which followed 
Audrey was conscious of the keen- 
est interest in the fate of the 
spoon; but her great idea was, 
however, to spare her lover as 
much pain as possible, and before 
he had almost begun she had inter- 
rupted him. 

‘Do not,’ she said, ‘ please do 
not. O Lord Elmwood, I am not 
a fit wife for you.’ 

‘ You must allow me, dear Miss 
Ferris, to be the best judge of that.’ 
Taking her hand in a pompous 
manner, he added tenderly, * This 
little pledge is all I ask to make 
me the happiest man in the 
world.’ 

Audrey shook her head. ‘You 
think so now, but you would find 
out your mistake later. I am quite 
too inexperienced, too ignorant, 
too— O, indeed, Lord Elmwood, 
you must understand what I 
mean ! 

‘That I am too old for you. O, 
is that your objection? 1 fancied 
you disliked silly young men ; at 
least, you gave me to understand 
that such was your idea.’ 

‘I do not care for young—very 
young men,’ returned Audrey 
slowly ; but as she spoke a vivid 
carnation dyed her cheeks. 

Lord Elmwood regarded her 
intensely. As hedid so his vision 
of the fair girl kneeling beside him 
melted away, so did the childish 
voices filling the old hall. In its 
place he saw himself a solitary 
childless man, for no other woman 
could be to him what Audrey 
had been. It was a cruel blow; 
but he bore it bravely enough. 

‘Thank you, Miss Ferris,’ he 
said, ‘you need say no more. I 
see I have—indeed, I never have 
had any chance. I made a mis- 
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take; that is all. Don’t look so 
unhappy. At my age, you know, 
one doesn’t break ones heart. I 
shall be all right in a few days.’ 
And with a long look at this his 
last love, Lord Elmwood took 
himself away. 

Audrey felt sorely tempted to 
cry. A cloud seemed to have 
fallen all at once on the brightness 
of the day—a brightness which 
indeed had been all illusory—for 
Colonel Lennox had gone without 
speaking to her, and Lord Elm- 
wood’s friendship was at an end 
for ever. Itwas asignificantfact that 
what weighed most upon her mind 
was the first contretemps. It seemed 
to her by far the greater misfor- 
tune of the two. A straw some- 
times shows which way the current 
goes. 

Meantime, Colonel Lennox had 
left Lady Augusta’s disgusted with 
life. It was indeed a sign of the 
times when a young girl, brought 
up in the freedom and innocence 
of the country, should be so per- 
meated with worldliness as to be 
ready to give herself and her fresh 
beauty to a man grave, unlovable, 
and old enough to be her father. 
Faugh! it made him actually ill 
to think of such immorality. Yes, 
such a barter as this deserved no 
other name. ‘There could be no 
pretence of liking in such a sale. 
Ralph’s mind was full of the bitter- 
ness of disappointment mixed with 
mortification. It was so unusual 
to him to meet a rebuff, that his 
self-esteem suffered, perhaps, as 
much as his heart. In this mood 
he spent a greater portion of the 
next day brooding in sulky silence, 
until the idea came to him to vent 
his displeasure upon Muriel. This 
he did in no measured terms. 

‘Why did you think it necessary,’ 
he wrote, ‘ to represent your friend 
in such a different light from what 
she really is? No Belgravian young 
lady can have a better estimation 
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of the worth of her charms, and 
what they should bring, than Miss 
Ferris has. She is evidently pre- 
pared to sell them to the highest 
bidder, and has already fixed upon 
the probable purchaser. I think 
it would have been only fair on 
your part to have told me that 
Lord Elmwood was already a 
favoured admirer; it would have 
saved me from making such an 
ass of myself as I did at your 
house.’ 

To this Ralph received the fol- 
lowing answer : 

‘I don’t in the least understand 
you. Come to the Opera to-night. 
We have a box; and Audrey will 
be with us.’ 

Colonel Lennox tore the letter 
in pieces. ‘I certainly sha’n't go,’ 
he said to himself. ‘I'll show 
them both that I’m not to be blown 
hot and cold upon in this fashion.’ 
Moreover, he had an engagment 
with Lady Asphodel. He repeated 
constantly to himself during the day 
that he could not treat Olive so 
badly as to throw her over. Ralph, 
however, was of a vacillating tem- 
perament, and as the day waned 
he found himself more and more 
drawn towards his cousin’s invita- 
tion. Lady Asphodel and her set 
were distasteful to him in his pre- 
sent frame of mind. Eight o’clock 
came, and he drove down to 
Covent Garden. The first sight 
he saw from his stall was Audrey ; 
she was looking round the house 
with a weary listless look upon her 
fair face. ‘The moment she caught 
his eye she turned away her head. 
Ralph’s spirits rose; he changed 
his place to one next a very pretty 
widow, to whom he devoted his 
attention. Occasionally he took 
stock of ‘the box,’ and could see 
that Audrey was watching him in- 
tently. 

Mrs. Mackenzie was of the 
order of good-natured pretty 
women. The world had been all 
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sunshine to her, and she found it 
a very pleasant kingdom to reign 
over. She had no jealousy of any 
of her own sex, for the simple rea- 
son that she was quite certain there 
wasn’t one of them her equal. 
After all, in some cases jealousy 
springs from humility. She smiled 
sweetly on Colonel Lennox, and 
displayed her white shoulders and 
her diamonds for his admiration 
and that of the house generally. 
Audrey, watching them, felt what 
the French describe by serrement 
du ceur ; her face grew so white 
and drawn that Muriel, who saw 
and took in the little byplay, was 
full of indignation. If looks could 
have stabbed Colonel Lennox, he 
would have fallen lifeless before 
his cousin’s angry glances. 

Meantime, Mrs. Mackenzie 
flirted with him as only widows can. 

‘There is that charming Miss 
Ferris,’ she said, in an interval of 
flirtation. ‘ How like a beautiful 
statue she is !’ 

‘And just as cold,’ he answered. 
‘I can’t endure icicles. Give me 
warmth of colour, both on canvas 
and off. A woman who can love, 
and is not ashamed to own it.’ 

Mrs. Mackenzie laughed co- 
quettishly. 

‘I don’t believe you. Men al- 
ways admire the contrary to what 
they acknowledge. But I don’t 
agree with you that Miss Ferris 
has no heart; she is probably a 
sleeping volcano. I am sure there 
are depths under the snow if it 
was only properly melted. Sup- 
pose you try.’ 

‘I think I shall leave it to bigger 
men—Elmwood or Cantalupe.’ 

‘That’s quite untrue,’ Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie said, with sudden anima- 
tion. ‘Lord Cantalupe doesn’t 
admire her in the least. What 
makes you say ‘hat?—you really 
must tell me.’ 

And then Colonel Lennox said 
he had made a mistake. 
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‘I have no grounds for my state- 
ment,’ he said, laughing ; ‘ so don’t 
distress yourself.’ 

‘He told me she was an Ice 
Venus,’ Mrs. Mackenzie went on, 
full of her own grievance. ‘ But I 
believe you are all the same; you 
do nothing but deceive us poor 
women.’ 

After this things were not so 
pleasant between the two friends. 
Colonel Lennox yawned behind 
his delicate gray gloves. When 
the first act was over he lounged 
lazily away, and after a few minutes’ 
hesitation made his appearance in 
Mrs. Vavasour’s box. That lady 
received him with icy coldness. 
She had not forgiven him. She 
would have been only too glad if 
Lord Elmwood or any equally for- 
midable rival had occupied the 
seat behind Audrey; but things 
seldom happen so apropos. The 
gentleman who was trying to ex- 
tract a smile from the young beauty 
gave up his seat with an alacrity 
not very flattering. He went away 
to more appreciative society, leav- 
ing Muriel and Audrey with Colonel 
Lennox. 

Fortunately for 47s amour propre, 
he did not see the sudden lighting 
up of Audrey’s face, and how the 
shy eyes gave a glad welcome to 
the new-comer very different from 
their former listless weary expres- 
sion. 

Ralph was not slow to notice 
this. He was beginning to think 
his jealousy had led him rather a 
foolish dance; so he sat himself 
down in the vacant chair behind 
Audrey, resolved to make the most 
of this golden opportunity. 

The opera was The Flying Dutch- 
man. ‘This wonderful legend of 
woman’s love and woman’s fidelity 
gave Colonel Lennox the opening 
he wanted. The theme of man’s 
unworthiness, of the need in which 
he stands of woman’s prayers, and 
his gratitude for such help, is a 
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hackneyed tune with male flirts. 
Ralph played it with great effect, 
knowing every turn and winding 
of the different variations. 

‘ Vanderdecken was blessed,’ he 
said; ‘he had a woman to love 
and pray for him. Many of us 
would be saved from ruin if we 
only had any one to care for us. 
I myself—I am alone in this world ; 
neither mother nor sister. One 
grows restless, indifferent, without 
tender influence.’ 

He paused. Audrey’s soft eyes 
were fixed upon his face, full of 
tender compassion. She reproved 
him with a grave smile. 

‘You must not talk like that,’ 
she said. ‘There is always One 
to care for you—One who is never 
indifferent to any of His children. 
You know that, don’t you ?” 

There was a slight sneer upon 
his handsome face. He was silent, 
and presently turned the conversa- 
tion. He was too much in love to 
risk losing her by any explanation 
of his religious, or rather irreli- 
gious, views. He preferred to 
throw a mistiness over them, trust- 
ing to chance that they might so 
remain. 

Meantime Mrs. Vavasour was by 
no means content with the aspect 
of things. She had not forgiven 
that previous dallying with Mrs. 
Mackenzie, and in her heart thought 
Audrey should have adopted a 
more dignified attitude. 

‘If she shows him so plainly 
that she cares for him, he will 
trample upon her,’ thought the 
little woman, who was at all times 
ready to take up arms for any one 
she liked. 

She snapped at Colonel Lennox 
in a decidedly unamiable manner, 
contradicting him when the chance 
offered. 

‘As to Vanderdecken, he was 
like all men, selfish,’ she said. ‘I 
do believe every man thinks most 
of himself, even when he is in love ; 
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and this miserable Dutchman was 
a mass of selfishness. What right 
had he to sacrifice Senta—to come 
between her and her own lover? 
I think honest Olaf was a much 
finer character in every way.’ 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders. 
He read his cousin as a book, and 
her little impotent effort to undo 
her own act rather amused him 
than otherwise. 

‘ Olaf was an inferior animal, one 
of the rough sort, unsuited to such 
a creation as Senta,’ he said ; ‘ she 
would have been thrown away upon 
a clodhopper like that.’ 

‘She would have been a happy 
wife and mother; and, at all events, 
she wouldn’t have been made a 
victim of—her youth, her life, sacri- 
ficed to save that fiend from tor- 
ture,’ Mrs. Vavasour retorted an- 
grily. _poor 

‘She was happier doing it than 
she would have been living an 
every-day existence with yourhonest 
Olaf. I appeal to Miss Ferris; 
she understands what I mean, and 
agrees with me.’ 

And Audrey, with a little trem- 
ble in her voice, did agree with 
him. 

*For, Muriel,’ she said, ‘I don’t 
think you quite see that Senta’s 
love was not what you mean, an 
earthly love. She gave her life to 
blot out his great sin, to reconcile 
him with God. Could there be 
any question that she was happy 
in so doing? Could there be 
anything higher, nobler, than to 
die thus for—for any one you 
loved ?” 

She hesitated a little as she 
ended her speech—a speech which 
made a great impression upon her 
listeners. 

Over Muriel Vavasour there 
came a dim presentiment, like the 
shadow of coming evil. She 
wished heartily she had not put 
her finger to this match, which she 
saw plainly was likely to end in a 
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conflagration. Colonel Lennox, 
on the contrary, had lost much of 
the sense of what Audrey had said 
in regard to the extreme loveliness 
of the speaker. His admiration 
unfortunately was more for the 
carnal than the spiritual beauty ; 
and the inspired look of the young 
girl, the light of enthusiasm which 
transformed her usually tranquil 
face, enchanted him. ‘What a 
lovely picture she would make!’ 
he thought, and gazed upon her in 
rapt admiration. In a minor degree 
her words, too, had pleased him; 
they were womanly, just the proper 
sense of devotion, and stood out in 
contrast to Muriel’s hard treatment 
of a sinner. ‘She shall be my 
Senta,’ he thought, and held her 
hand in a tender clasp as he bade 
her good-night. 

‘You were happy this evening ?” 
he whispered ; and was quite satis- 
fied with the look he received in 
return. There are certain stages 
in love-making when silence is far 
more eloquent than words. 

Colonel Lennox went home to 
dream of his happiness and his 
love. He found upon his table 
one of the largely monogrammed 
notes in which Olive Asphodel 
delighted; it was written upon 
delicately tinted rose-coloured 
paper, and it excited Ralph’s in- 
dignation even before he opened it. 

‘What a parade she makes of 
her coronet !’ he said to himself; 
‘she ought to have more discre- 
tion.’ 

His brow lowered heavily as he 
read—a very different face this 
from the one presented to Audrey 
only a short quarter of an hour ago. 

Poor Olive! It would have 
been almost a sufficient punish- 
ment of her folly if she had been 
invisible, and could have seen her 
letter flung into the waste-paper 
basket with something like a smo- 
thered curse. But Colonel Lennox 
prided himself upon being always 
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gentlemanly. He never swore ;-so 
it must have been something milder. 

Men are very brutal in this mat- 
ter of flinging aside a love which 
grows importunate. They trample 
upon the faded leaves of a dead- 
and-gone passion with careless 
feet; but a woman gathers them 
up, and puts them aside as a fot- 
pourri of delicate rose-leaves. The 
scent of the old days lingers about 
them, and they are tender memo- 
ries, if nothing else. In Ralph’s 
case, however, there was a mea- 
sure of excuse. To be in love and 
to play at being in love are two 
very different things; and now 
that the second situation had be- 
come an accomplished fact, Colonel 
Lennox viewed with disgust the 
counterfeit coin he had been pass- 
ing for so many years. He would 
have given a great deal to get 
some of it back—notably what he 
had expended upon the conquest 
of Olive Asphodel. 

There was no blinking the fact 
that troubles lay in that quarter ; 
for her ladyship was ill-suited to 
the flinging-aside process, and would 
probably take it ill, make a scene, 
and set people talking—both even- 
tualities highly disagreeable to 
Colonel Lennox. 

He sat long brooding over these 
matters, and finally wrote a letter 
in answer to the one he had just 
torn, in which he smoothed things 
down. He had not the courage to 
tell the truth, being, as I have tried 
to demonstrate, a weak man, ill 
inclined to give pain, especially 
where so doing would bring an 
old house round about his own 
ears, which would tumble down in 
its ruin his newly-built edifice of 
happiness. Ah me! this is a world 
in which nothing is lost, and every 
act of ours bears its own fruit. It 
would be well to remember this 
now and then, not by way of ser- 
monising, but as a matter of pru- 
dence. 


[Te be continued. ] 
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I aporNn and embellish our quaint little club 
With a mixture of wisdom and wit. 

There are members who tattle, and members who snub ; 
Yet I heed not their efforts one bit. 

I confess—though the tattler’s annoyance I bear, 
And the snubber’s annoyance I brook— 

That the worst of the bores who encounter me there 
Is the bore who can talk like a book. 


I am fond of my joke—there is nothing in shat / 
(So my readers will probably say ;) 

And a story may often be told pretty pat, 
Let the story be old as it may. 

But as caustic and clever although I could be 
As a Jerrold or Theodore Hook, 

Not a chance of a hearing I ever should see 
With the bore who can talk like a book. 


I admit that I fancy Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ fine, 
And the English of Addison pure ; 
Gibbon, Hume, and Macaulay were great in their line 
(Not a doubt! why, of course! to be sure !). 
It is well when a writer from faults is exempt, 
But for faults in a ¢alker we look; 
So I glare with a feeling of utter contempt 
On the bore who can talk like a book. 


When I put myself up for the club long ago, 
I expected the club would be found 

Quite a cosy resort (such as all of us know), 
Where the chat circles merrily round. 

But the place is a swindle, I venture to state, 
And its nature I clearly mistook ; 

All our ears are invaded from early to late 
By the bore who can talk like a book. 


And he sits and he drones through the dull chilly days— 


For his lips and his tongue never tire— 

While in utter despair out of window I gaze, 
Or pretend that I doze by the fire. 

When the weather grows warmer, at once will I fly 
To my Gaze or my Caygill or Cook, 

And escape to the South, with its pure sunny sky, 
From the bore who can talk like a book. 


HENRY S. LEIGH. 








THE RACE OF THE DAY. 


By JAMES O’DONOGHUE, 





I was completely crushed. The 
blow was a stunning one. In an 
instant I was reduced from a good 
position to one of absolute depen- 
dence. And the most painful 
thing connected with the occur- 
rence was, that I had always be- 
lieved no reverse could overtake 
me, I was so careful and so 
cautious. I was very hard on 
young men who indulged in any 
risky proclivities. I could find no 
charity in me for any one who 
ventured his money on a game of 
cards. Gambling of all kinds I 
denounced whenever I got the 
chance; and betting on _horse- 
racing, I felt and held, indicated a 
species of moral depravity, to which 
the language was as yet unable to 
give adequate expression. 

In our town there was a mutual 
admiration society, in which I oc- 
cupied a very high position. There 
was, however, another whose light 
shone more brightly. In fact, it 
was this luminary who had for the 
time given a decided bent to my 
mind. He was the leader of our 
clique, and I was his favourite 
disciple. He was not only pru- 
dent, and cautious, and moral, in 
his conversation and public prac- 
tice, but, over all, there was a dash 
of religious reverence and obser- 
vance which seasoned his whole 
life and character. One day he 
. came to me with a slip of bluish 
paper in his hand. It bore a 
stamp. 

‘My friend,’ said he, ‘it is a 
little formality. I want you to 
write your name across this—a 
little bill. I am sure I shall never 


use it; but foresight is necessary 


in all our transactions. Just sign 
there.’ 
And I did sign there. I would 


as soon have entertained a doubt 
of the Angel Gabriel as of my sen- 
tentious friend. 

‘Thanks, very much,’ said he. 
‘I just wish to say before going 
that I shall have to leave town on 
business in a day or two ; and you 
would confer a great favour on me 
by taking the chair at our next 
meeting, and giving that steady and 
respectable tone to our proceed- 
ings which it is desirable they 
should have.’ 

I promised, attaching far more 
importance to the meeting than to 
the little slip of bluish paper. My 
friend left town in due course to 
attend to his business. 

In this town, as in most others, 
there was a number of young men 
who occasionally indulged in what 
they called ‘a quiet game of loo,’ 
spent many of their evenings in 
billiard-rooms, talked a great deal 
about ‘ what would win the Derby,’ 
and shook their heads wisely about 
the ‘good thing’ Blackleg was 
keeping for the ‘ National.’ These 
young men were not looked upon 
with a friendly eye by our society, 
and I have a notion that they were 
in the habit of making some fun of 
our proceedings. Some few days 
after my friend had gone away, one 
of them, Spotstroke by name, ac- 
costed me. He talked a little on 
matters of no importance; but just 
as he was about going away he 
said, with a rather peculiar look, 

‘ By the way, where is Oilskin ?’ 














Oilskin was my friend. ‘ He did 
not tell me where he was going,’ I 
answered. ‘He merely said he 
was leaving town on business fora 
few days.’ 

‘Ha!’ ejaculated Spotstroke ; 
and then, after a pause, and with 
some emphasis, ‘he knew himself 
where he was going to, I daresay.’ 

I could not tell why, but I be- 
came very uneasy. ‘There was no- 
thing apparently in the young fel- 
low’s remark; but he meant, I 
thought, to convey something by 
his manner. Perhaps, after all, he 
was only amusing himself at my 
expense; and with this idea I 
tried to remove the little sting of 
trouble he had left in my mind. 
This evening our meeting was to 
be held. I attended, and occupied 
the chair. The usual amount of 
platitude and solemn dosh was got 
through, and, as there must be a 
finish to all things sublunary, the 
time at last arrived to close the 
meeting. It was rather an event- 
ful evening for me. Standing 
round in groups I saw my fellow- 
members, and numbers of outsiders 
who had come in, eagerly discuss- 
ing some piece of news. In the 
centre of a group near me I saw 
Spotstroke, his eyes dancing with 
delight, while he held forth to a 
number of my grave - looking 
friends. 

*O, yes,’ I heard him say, ‘it 
takes one of you sleek-looking 
coves to do the trick properly. A 
reprobate like me would have no 
chance.’ 

‘But is it certain ?’ queried one 
of the group. ‘ When did the news 
come in?’ 

‘For the matter of that,’ said 
Spotstroke, ‘I heard a little about 
it yesterday ; and if you go up to 
the police-statior’ now, you can see 
a warrant there for his arrest on a 
charge of forgery.’ 

I was getting interested. Who 
was the party? I drew near the 
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group, and Spotstroke, bursting 
into a fit of laughter at some sud- 
den recollection, exclaimed, 

‘Yes, by Jove, it is the com- 
pletest thing I ever heard of. It 
does take one of you “ examples” 
to round a thing off to nature. 
When he got to London, what do 
you think he did? You would 
never guess the name of the first 
place he visited. There is no use 
in trying, so I shall tell you. He 
went straight to the detective-office, 
and demanded an interview, on 
most urgent business, with one of 
the principal men. He told the 
detective that he was an extensive 
merchant, gave his name and ad- 
dress, and said that his visit was in 
reference to his chief clerk, whom 
he more than suspected of some 
serious crimes. ‘This chief clerk, 
he said, was a clever astute fellow, 
and would be up to every move to 
save himself. Could the officer 
give a list of those countries with 
which there was no extradition 
treaty for the crimes specified— 
crimes from the consequence of 
which he was then flying himself. 
Yes, the officer could, and did; 
and our exemplary acquaintance 
was steaming away within a few 
hours to a land of safety.’ 

I moved into the circle. ‘ About 
whom are you speaking, Mr. Spot- 
stroke?’ I asked. 

‘Don’t you know? he replied. 
‘I thought he told you everything. 
I have been giving these gentlemen 
the last authentic information of 
your departed guide, philosopher, 
and friend, Oilskin.’ 

No sooner had he uttered the 
words than he walked quickly to 
me, took my arm, and led me from 
the room. 

‘I am so sorry,’ he said, when 
we were outside. ‘I know now 
you are hit ; but I did not suspect 
it. You looked as if you were 
about to faint when I mentioned 
the rascal’s villany. Excuse me if 
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I am making too free in asking if 
you are one of his victims.’ 

Now, this young fellow and I 
had never been intimate. I had 
known him long by character as an 
easy-going, jovial youngster, free 
with his money, but well able to 
take care of himself, and popular 
to a degree with his associates. 
There was in his manner to me now 
a gentleness and consideration that 
were very soothing. I was indeed 
hit, and severely, and it took me 
some minutes to realise exactly how 
I stood. 

‘As you ask me,’ I said, ‘I 
think I am one of his victims. 
Just before he left he got me to 
sign a bill—now that I think of it, 
the only writing on it when I signed 
it was my signature across the face 
of it.’ 

Spotstroke started, looked at me, 
and then, after a subdued and 
meditative whistle, he said, ‘ You 
were in the wrong shop. He caught 
you very young.’ 

This was pleasant. I was pretty 
far advanced in life, married, and 
with my children growing up around 
me; and my patronising friend 
Mr. Spotstroke had not yet turned 
twenty-three, had been a promoter 
of card-parties, a frequenter of 
race-meetings, an authority in bil- 
liard-rooms ; in fact, an objection- 
able character in my eyes, and 
also in the eyes of Oilskin. 

‘You accepted a blank bill for 
him ?’ he asked. 

‘I think I did, I answered; 
‘and, more, he knew to the penny 
what I was worth.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ said Spot- 
stroke, ‘but, financially, I believe 
you are a dead man. I know a 
lot about Oilskin, and I thought I 
could serve you, but—the blank 
acceptance! Psha, you had no 
idea of the man you were dealing 
with ! Good-night,’ said he. 

‘Good-night,’ I replied; and I 
slunk home with this terrible weight 
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at my heart. Everything followed 
in regular order. I was utterly 
smashed. My business was broken 
up, and everything I had was sent 
to the hammer, to satisfy the bank 
and my other creditors. I could 
have tided the difficulty over, but 
I got no fair-play. Every man to 
whom I owed a shilling rushed at 
me like a wolf when my misfortune 
became known. I sold out every 
stick I had, paid them all twenty 
shillings in the pound, and retired 
to my wife and little ones, bothered 
and stunned, but with life in me 
yet. 

I was sitting at the fire one 
morning, engaged in the profitable 
occupation of watching the ashes 
and sparks as they dropped from 
the grate. The breakfast-things 
had been just removed. The chil- 
dren were beginning to assert 
themselves, tumbling around, and 
raising their voices as their enjoy- 
ment increased. I was getting to 
feel very uncomfortable. This, 
certainly, was no place for me. I 
should be out, earning money for 
these poor little innocents—en- 
gaged in some useful occupation ; 
but, thanks to the smooth and 
oleaginous Oilskin, here I was with- 
out a foothold in the economy of 
commercial life. 

‘ This will never do, John,’ said 
my wife. ‘You are taking it too 
much to heart. You must try to 
forget what has passed, and let us 
commence again.’ 

‘ There it is,’ I said, ‘ commence 
again! After all my years of toil 
and industry to be dashed down 
as I am now, and by a sleek hypo- 
crite, who, all the time he was 
prating about the due observance 
of everything that was good, was 
only doing so from the teeth out! 
I trusted the scoundrel, and—here 
I am, and you, and the children.’ 

* But look here, John,’ she said ; 
‘I feel the bitterness very keenly 
too. It is not quite so very disas- 

















trous for us, though. Whatever 
comes, you know that my two hun- 
dred a year remains with us, and 
no man can say, with truth, that 
we owe him a shilling. We paid 
them all to the last farthing.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘there is a ray of 
light there. What do you suggest 
that I should do ?’ 

‘What I wish,’ she replied, ‘is 
that you would go down to Grey- 
stone, to my brother Harry. He 
has written many letters asking 
you down. I do think that a stay 
in the country would have a very 
beneficial effect on your health— 
enable you to see things more 
clearly, and to deal with them with 
more vigour.’ 

‘As you wish,’ I said. ‘When 
shall I go?” 

‘In the morning.’ 

And so it was settled. This 
brother-in-law of mine was a fine 
hearty-looking man. All his life 
had been spent in the fresh health- 
giving air of the country. It was 
a pleasure to meet him anywhere ; 
but to meet him in his own house 
had always been to me one of the 
luxuries of life. He hada won- 
derful dash of the thorough sports- 
man inhim. He could take down 
his bird as well as most other men; 
was a keen fisherman ; could pur- 
sue the fox until the dogs finished 
him ; but before, beyond, and above 
all was his relish for a good horse- 
race. He knew the breeding of 
every horse worth talking about. 
He knew every horse’s record too. 
He took in all the sporting papers, 
and would speak by the hour about 
public form ; but, while he admired 
the horses, his contempt for many 
of their owners, and many of their 
trainers also, was something sur- 
prising. 

‘Why, sir,’ he would burst out, 
‘it is not the best horse wins now; 
it is the best robber. Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Robinson all 
have horses, and trainers, and 
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stable-boys, and touts; and they 
manipulate, and dodge, and scheme, 
and cheat between them, until the 
best horse, a 3 to 1 chance, with 
tons of public money on him, 
comes in last, and 40 to t, the 
worst of the lot, romps in a winner 
because he has what they call the 
“stable money” on him. No man 
with an ‘ounce of brains in his 
head would put money on a horse- 
race now.’ 

Harry met me at the railway- 
station and drove me to his place. 
He was particularly delighted to 
have me, as their great county 
race-meeting was to come off the 
week after. He was not by any 
means sorry that I had come to 
grief, as Oilskin was the cause of 
it. He never liked the influence 
he had gained over me; and his 
pet aversion was a layman who 
puts on all the sanctity, dignity, 
authority, and clothes of a clergy- 
man. My sojourn with him soothed 
my wounded and broken spirit. 
When I came to him I did not 
know where I was. All my pre- 
judices and rules of life had got a 
violent wrench. The fresh air of 
the country, and the hearty com- 
panionship of my friend and 
brother, and the genial life that 
surrounded him, knocked many of 
the angles off my opinions, and 
drove me back into that youth 
when I knew nothing about the 
theories of small minds. And so 
I became healthy and strong in 
mind and body, and able to think 
that I could elbow a way for my- 
self into the crowd again. 

There were great preparations 
for the race-meeting. Stables were 
got ready to accommodate race- 
horses, and the spare bedrooms in 
the house were freshened up, and 
the cold knocked out of th. 1», in 
the expectation of unknow.u visi- 
tors. Questionable-looking indi- 
viduals, with their hats set at ab- 
normally knowing angles on their 
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heads, some of them chewing 
straws in a most contemplative 
fashion, and all looking as if they 
were in possession of some secret 
of weight and importance, began 
to congregate about the locality. 
Harry was in constant request. 
But when we sat down to dinner 
his theme was something like this : 

*I do like horse-racing. Itis a 
splendid, a noble sport. But it 
breeds such villany. Whatdo you 
think? but as I was coming up 
Grimey’s trainer followed me, and 
he said, “ There’s a good thing to 
be made out of this, sir.” “Is 
there?” said I. “ Yes, sir,” he an- 
swered; “if I am not mistaken 
the winner will start at fifties.” 
Whether the fellow spoke truth or 
falsehood I do not know, but that 
both he and his chums mean mis- 
chief to some people’s money is 
clear.’ 

In my early days I knew what 
it was to attend a race-meeting 
and enjoy myself there ; andI now 
felt a real delight in speaking on 
subjects with which I had been 
for a time unfamiliar. 

The morning of this race-meet- 
ing came at last. It was in April, 
brilliant with sunlight, the air filled 
with the perfume of a healthy 
spring, and the birds making the 
early day joyous with the notes of 
their own happiness. There was 
preparation on all sides. Horses 
were taken out for exercise ; own- 
ers and trainers watched them, 
and, after their gallops, held secret 
conferences as to their condition 
and chances. Breakfast over, and 
all his guests looking anxiously 
after their own interests, Harry 
came to me and said, ‘ Now, old 
man, I am free. The course lies 
about three miles from us. My 
traps can drive around with such 
of the visitors as wish to ride in 
them, and you and I will feel all 
the better for a walk over the 
fields. So let us be moving.’ 
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Away we went. The sunshine, 
the sweet air, the elastic turf under 
foot, and the joyous genial nature 
of my companion made me feel as 
if trouble had never laid a heavy 
hand on me. We got to the course 
in good time, moved along through 
the crowds of pleasure-seekers, 
and eventually found ourselves 
within the precincts of what is 
known as the grand stand. A 
strange place an enclosure of this 
kind is on a race-day. It con- 
tains a very curious collection of 
people. About the first to attract 
my attention was a man with what 
is known as a sandy complexion, 
rushing around with a most anx- 
iously inquisitive expression of 
face, elbowing his way unceremoni- 
ously through the little knots of 
people chatting about, and sud- 
denly seizing upon, and bringing 
with him in most excited haste, a 
lean and horsey-looking individual 
—evidently the object of his search. 
The man with the sandy complex- 
ion wore a blue ribbon in his 
button-hole, and I was told that 
he was the clerk of the course. 
The lord of the soil, dressed in 
hunting costume, strutted around, 
carelessly slapping his top-boots 
with his riding-whip, and receiving 
with dignified, and in some instan- 
ces contemptuous, indifference 
the approaches and salutations of 
his dependents and toadies. Coun- 
try gentlemen and farmers, with 
their healthful faces fresh from 
the fields, made the place ring with 
their loud laughter ; and the quick- 
eyed and pale-faced merchants and 
shopkeepers from the neighbour- 
ing cities and towns moved about, 
enjoying themselves with less show, 
but with equal keenness. And 
then there were the representatives 
of the stable and the betting-ring ; 
and scattered through the throng 
could be seen in one place the 
face of a sharper, in another the 
mean countenance of a slinking 
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cheat, and near him the battered 
nose of a professional bully. It 
was a motley crowd ; and, while I 
looked, a bell rang, and the word 
went round that the first race was 
about to come off. The numbers 
of the horses and the names of the 
riders were hoisted on the board ; 
and such a change! Crowds scam- 
pered up the steps of the stand- 
house, eager to get a good view of 
the race; other crowds remained 
below. And then there arose such 
an indescribable rush of sounds as 
nearly stunned me. 

‘I back the fee-uld! Twoto one 
bar one on the fee-uld!’ screamed 
a voice near me. I looked around, 
and here was what I saw. Stand- 
ing on a thing like a hat-case was 
‘ Two-to-one- bar-one-on- the-fee- 
uld.’ He was dressed in scarlet, 
wore a tall hat, and had a book in 
one hand anda pencil in the other. 
‘ Two to one bar one on the fee- 
uld ! he screamed ; and, from his 
terribly eager manner, and the way 
he swayed about, now to this per- 
son, now to that, he appeared to be 
demented. But he was constantly 
making entries in his book, hand- 
ing away cards, and still screaming 
as if his life depended on it, ‘ Two 
to one bar one on the fee-uld !’ 
Before I could study this individual 
properly my eye was challenged by 
two other members of the same 
fraternity. They were dressed in 
suits half black, half white, and 
while one of them screamed away 
as furiously as the man in scarlet, 
the other did all the writing. And 
then, looking on every side, I found 
that I was in the centre of a most 
excited crowd, all bent on gam- 
bling. There were the betting- 
men in the most eccentric-looking 
clothes—some white and red, some 
black and white, some blue and 
yellow—in fact, as far as costume 
and colour were concerned, these 
men exhausted all that was ridicu- 
lous or absurd. But there were 


others of their class moving around, 
men dressed in the garb of the 
ordinary crowd. These men did 
not shout or call attention to their 
business. They stood on the 
ground with their pencils and their 
books, and did a very fair share of 
business, as far as I could see. 
A gentleman would go to one of 
them. A word was spoken, a note 
made in a book, and there for the 
time the transaction ended. The 
general public would meet in little 
knots, consult eagerly for a minute, 
and then separate to invest on the 
chance of any special animal that 
may have been recommended to 
some favoured individual amongst 
them. And so the time went on 
until the horses came out and 
cantered past, and started, and the 
race was run. 

It all appeared tame tome. I 
did not see a single stride of the 
race. I was leaning over a paling 
while the excitement was at its 
height; and at the other side of 
the paling, heeding me as little as 
I heeded them, were two gentle- 
men engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. My troubles engrossed me, 
their business engrossed them ; but 
when they discovered me so near 
they were displeased, and, as the 
sequel will show, they had some 
reason for wishing me at a greater 
distance. Their acts showed they 
did not wish me where I was, so I 
left. The race ended, and after 
the shouting and noise had sub- 
sided there was an opportunity of 
again moving round without being 
hustled. The excitement had made 
those who had no money on the 
race thirsty, and they disappeared 
into the refreshment-rooms. Those 
who won went to drink for joy, 
and the losers went to drink for 
consolation; and the grounds 
around the grand stand were de- 
serted for the shrines in which 
John Jameson & Son, Bass, All- 
sopp, and the rest demand and 
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receive homage and money from 
the multitude. I went to look at 
the horses in the paddock. Being 
no very great judge I did not take 
much interest in them; but as I 
was about seeking some fresh 
diversion, my eye lighted on an 
object that arrested my attention. 
It was a man: one hand grasped 
the wrist of the other tightly be- 
hind his back, and with his head 
bent forward, his eyes were rivet- 
ed on the ground. He was stand- 
ing out of the public view in the 
shade of a paling, and I should 
not have looked at him a second 
time but that I fancied I saw in 
him an old and dear friend. On 
closer examination I found that I 
was right, and approached him. 
As I came near him he started 
from what appeared to me to bea 
reverie, and was moving impatiently 
away, when I said, 

‘John, John Brown! Can it be 
possible that I am mistaken in the 
appearance of my old friend ?” 

‘My name is John Brown,’ he 
said, turning to me; ‘ but who are 
you ?” 

‘Do you forget me?’ I asked. 

The cloud cleared from his face 
in a second, and with a firm grip 
of the hand he greeted the chosen 
friend of his boyhood. 

‘Pardon me,’ said he, ‘for my 
rudeness,’ and he pressed his hand 
over his forehead. ‘I was revolv- 
ing things in which you feel no 
interest, and was annoyed at being 
disturbed ; but I am delighted to 
have met you, and we must now 
have a talk about everything that 
concerns us. Come along.’ 

We strolled about for nearly 
half an hour. I told him all about 
my unfortunate position. And he 
gave me a sketch of the flourishing 
state in which Fortune had placed 
him; and I was beginning to be 
delighted with myself and every- 
thing around, when my friend 
suddenly relapsed into thoughtful- 
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ness, and stopped short in our walk. 
Turning quickly to me, he said, 

‘Do you see these two gentle- 
men? He pointed to the two 
whose conversation I had acci- 
dentally overbeard. 

‘I see them,’ I answered. 

‘Well,’ he continued, ‘ you see 
the man in the gray coat—the 
stouter of the two. What I am 
puzzling about is to find what he 
means to win the steeplechase 
with. What he means to win with 
will win, baran accident ; and if I 
only knew his mind on the matter, 
the chances are that I would make 
a small fortune by my visit here 
to-day.’ 

‘You mean,’ I said, ‘these two 
military-looking men examining 
that racehorse there.’ 

‘Yes. I do not know what 
they mean looking at that animal— 
old Steelribs ; he has done nothing, 
and was never outside a farmer's 
stable.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said I, ‘ I may be able 
to give you some information. I 
accidentally overheard a conversa- 
tion between these two gentlemen 
while the last race was being run. 
Though I paid no attention to it, 
it remains in my mind, and it may 
be of use to you.’ 

‘You did?’ said Brown. ‘ Just 
come over here and speak it out 
as you heard it.’ 

We went away from the crowd, 
and I commenced by saying, 

‘You see I was weary, and I 
went over to that corner to lean 
against the railings. These two 
gentlemen were standing near the 
place, and their conversation I 
heard without intending to. The 
younger and slighter of the two 
said that the question required 
some consideration, and that it 
was not this race, but what he 
called the “ big event,” should be 
considered. Whatever wins this, 
he said, would be crushed with 
weight afterwards, and he did not 
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think that, 
stances, the horse should be al- 


under any circum- 


lowed to win. No one, he said, 
except themselves, knew what he 
was, and they should keep that 
knowledge dark until they had 
made it pay. The other one said 
that was quite right; but there 
were sO many uncertainties with 
horses, why should they now throw 
over the stake they stood to win 
on Blueskin—and a certain win it 
would be—for a chance of the “ big 
event” ? “ We need throw over no- 
thing,” said the young man. “ We 
can get it all back on the mare. 
IfI go into the ring and put money 
on Blueskin, after what we have 
on him already, the mare will start 
at 50 to 1—any price.” “No 
doubt,” said the other; “ but the 
time is short, and how will you 
work it out?” “In this way,” said 
the younger man. “We have a 
thousand on Blueskin at an average 
of 10 to 1, so standing to win 
10,000/ If I go into the ring and 
back Blueskin now, the mare goes 
back to fifties. There are six men 
in the ring, any one of them worth 
a pot of money. You go up to the 
Kid and give him five hundred to 
slip quietly on the mare, while I 
go about publicly piling on an ad- 
ditional hundred on Blueskin, and 
what is the result? If the mare 
wins we lose one thousand over 
Blueskin, make twenty-five thou- 
sand over the mare; so we net 
twenty-four thousand, disgrace 
Blueskin, and, as things stand 
now, reduce the weight, so that 
his running away with the handi- 
cap must be a dead certainty. 
Now you have my view.” The 
elder man thought for a short time. 
Then he asked if his companion 
believed the mare could do it. He 
replied, “‘ There was no doubt of it 
if Jim Cluney was put on her in- 
stead of on Blueskin.” ‘“ Well,” 
said the big man, “I'll settle 
about Cluney and the Kid, let you 
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back Blueskin, and the mare must 
win.” ’ 

My companion was beginning to 
get very excited. 

‘Easy,’ I said, ‘I have not 
finished. Just when the conversa- 
tion between the two came to the 
point at which I stopped, the elder 
man turned round and saw me. 
He started, and then his com- 
panion turned and stared at me. 
The younger man, after studying 
me all over, said, in a*tone cer- 
tainly not meant for my ears, 
“Psha! It is all Greek to him. 
Look at his rig. He doesn’t know 
the difference between a monkey 
and a pony.” ‘They both laughed, 
and seeing that they did not regard 
my presence favourably, I moved 
away.’ 

* You heard all you tell me, and 
from these two men? queried 
Brown, a slight tone of incredulity 
in his voice; and then hastily cor- 
recting himself, he added, ‘Do 
not blame me. You do not un- 
derstand the importance of this. 
Why, it is worth a thousand 
pounds of any man’s money. Have 
you any cash about you?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘I have nearly 
all that was saved from the wreck 
of my business—about one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds.’ 

‘Under the circumstances,’ said 
my friend, ‘the loss of every penny 
of that would not make much dif- 
ference to you now. Will you take 
my advice ? 

* What is it?’ I asked. 

‘Put a century on the mare, 
Queen Bess, for the steeplechase.’ 

‘A what?” 

*O, excuse me,’ he said. ‘I for- 
got that you do not well under- 
stand these terms. What I intend 
to do myself, and what I would 
certainly do in your circumstances, 
after what you have told me, is to 
back Queen Bess to win the steeple- 
chase. If I can invest it, I shall 
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put one hundred pounds on her, 
and I hope you will do the same.’ 

‘But what about this steeple- 
chase?’ I asked. ‘You speak of 
it as something out of the com- 
mon.’ 

*O yes,’ he exclaimed. ‘It is 
the favourite race down here. The 
horses are all superior animals, far 
above the average, and the prize 
is valuable. It is, in fact, the race 
of the day.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘you know more 
about it than I do;’ and, taking 
one hundred pounds from my 
purse, I continued, ‘if this goes 
with the rest it won’t grieve me. 
Do what you like with it.’ 

‘Mind! said he, ‘ you may 
never see a single farthing of this 
again. It may be all swept into 
another man’s pocket in the flash 
of an eye. But, at the same time, 
during your life, you will never 
have such a chance of converting 
every sovereign of that sum into 
fifty.’ 
Brown looked anxiously around. 

‘Where is this scapegrace of a 
son of mine?’ he asked himself. 
‘If I did not want him he would 
be sticking to me like birdlime. 
There he is, by Jove! Jack! 
Jack 

Jack heard him and joined us. 
He was a fine dashing young fel- 
low, about twenty years of age. 

‘Jack,’ said his father, ‘mum’s 
the word.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Jack. 

‘ There never was such a chance, 
Jack,’ said the father ; and he drew 
the young man to him and whis- 
pered a few words. 

‘It cannot be, sir,’ said Jack. 
‘They are putting all the money 
they have on Blueskin.’ 

‘Not a word more now, Jack, 
until all is over, and then we'll see. 
I am going to put a century on the 
mare. I have advised my friend 
here to back her for the same 
money. Now, Jack, here is my 
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friend’s money, and you must put 
it on quietly after the next race. 
Put it on in ponies—a pony means 
twenty-five pounds,’ he explained 
to me—‘ with Cowes and Malin 
and Sprat and Pointer; they are 
all good for any money. When 
you have finished meet us here; 
but mind—dead silence! I am 
putting a hundred on for myself 
and a fiver for you.’ 

‘All right, sir,’ said Jack, and 
he left us. 

The horses for the second race 
came out; the usual excitement 
followed; the race was run, the 
winner declared, and all so far con- 
cluded. A hush came over the 
occupants of the stand and ring. 
There was a great deal of excite- 
ment, but it was all. suppressed. 
Men’s faces were flushed, and there 
were groups talking in whispers 
all about, and cards of the races 
were constantly referred to, for the 
purpose of settling some dis- 
puted point or giving additional 
information. The betting-men, in 
their outlandish and ridiculous gar- 
ments, were, for the most part, con- 
templatively surveying the scene. 
A bell rang, and the whole crowd 
started as if it had received an 
electric shock. The numbers and 
names were just now run up on the 
board, and the horses and their 
jockeys were publicly proclaimed. 
‘Blueskin runs away with it,’ said 
aman in a group near me. ‘Who 
rides him?’ asked another. ‘Clu- 
ney, was the answer. ‘O, then he 
should not be lost sight of,’ said a 
sharp-looking little fellow, with a 
card of the races in one hand and 
a pencil in the other. ‘ But is 
Cluney’s name up as his rider?’ 
‘By Jove, no! was the reply. 
‘Galgey rides Blueskin ; and, let 
me see—yes, Cluney has the leg 
up on Queen Bess. That is strange. 
Cluney is the best steeplechase- 
rider in the kingdom, and should 
be on Blueskin. But, after all, 











Galgey is a splendid horseman ; 
and it is all London to an orange 
on Blueskin against the mare.’ 
‘The thing is over,’ remarked an- 
other. ‘If any of you want to win 
money, go and put iton now. Cap- 
tain Black, the stable commissioner, 
I know, is piling on every farthing 
he can get on Blueskin.’ ‘ You 
know?’ inquired a keen-looking in- 
dividual in the group. ‘ How do 
you know?’ ‘Well, I was present 
when he put on a pony with Watts 
at 2 to 1; and he said that was 
the last farthing he could invest 
for the stable.” The keen indivi- 
dual turned aside. ‘That is good 
enough for me,’ he muttered. ‘I 
know Black ; and, if Blueskin was 
to win, he would not be going 
round the ring taking duffers into 
his confidence. Whatever wins, 
Blueskin won't win.’ And then, 
after deliberating seriously, he au- 
dibly continued, ‘I'll put a fiver 
on the mare, Queen Bess. Cluney 
rides her; and I am not able to 
read large print if she is not meant 
to land a heap of coin for the Cap- 
tain and his cronies.’ I saw him 
go to a man ina suit of flaming 
red, hand him a five-pound note, 
get a card in return, and then he 
lit a cigar and appeared satisfied. 
The horses were now being 
stripped and saddled, and the 
jockeys weighed. My brother 
Harry came and asked me to have 
a look at the horses. There were 
twelve starters, he said; but there 
was only one horse with a chance 
—Blueskin. Blackleg, his owner, 
had told himso. He had a mare, 
Queen Bess, in it; but she was 
merely on trial, to see what could 
be made out of her for a few hun- 
dred pound plates. And so we 
found ourselves in the paddock. 
Horses and grooms predominated. 
There was Blueskin—a splendid 
animal, liver-coloured, with an eye 
all light, and a shining coat—the 
admired of the ring. Queen Bess, 
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a grand-looking steel-gray mare, 
trained to the hour, with the clean- 
cut ears and delicate nostrils which 
show breeding, had her circle of 
admirers. A gray horse, called 
Rupert, was much spoken of, and 
many believed that nothing could 
beat him. There were three others 
on whose chances a great deal of 
money, I understood, was risked. 
There was a magnificent four-year- 
old, a bay colt, named Stream ; a 
great, powerful, slashing mare, 
called Calypso ; and, to my eyes, a 
mean-looking animal, whose name 
was Steelribs. This was the horse 
at which the two gentlemen, Cap- 
tain Black, and his friend, Colonel 
Blackleg, were looking when I met 
John Brown. His coat was un- 
even; his bones appeared to be 
sticking in an awkward fashion 
against his skin; and he had a 
shabby trick of hanging his head. 
I did not like his appearance, but 
he was backed to win an enormous 
stake. It was strange that though 
at a little distance he looked rough 
and unkempt, when you examined 
him closely his skin was smooth 
and glossy. The unevenness was 
under the skin. The jockeys were 
now mounting and going out for 
the preliminary canter. 

‘There goes your money,’ said 
Brown. ‘You can’t mistake him 
—white jacket and scarlet cap. 
No other white jacket in the race. 
When the white jacket disappears 
your money is gone.’ 

‘It is gone already,’ said I. 
‘Since the day I was born I never 
had one bit of luck. I will not be 
a whit the worse without it.’ 

‘It is not gone yet,’ said Brown. 
And, taking my hand, he continued, 
‘It would be one of the sweetest 
days of my life if I could say that 
I was instrumental in restoring the 
friend of my boyhood to the posi- 
tion of which he was robbed.’ 

The first animal to leave the 
paddock was Steelribs.. He went 
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out like a cart-horse—no excite- 
ment, no prancing, but with his 
head raised somewhat—not as he 
stood in the paddock, with a quiet 
look all round, and a firm foot 
under him. When his rider called 
on him, it was a picture to see his 
movements. He went like a piece 
of machinery. The ground seemed 
to disappear before him, and he 
did not look as if it cost him any 
exertion to move. 

‘He would win,’ whispered 
Brown to me, ‘but there is a 
country boy up. If Cluney were 
on Steelribs, from what I have just 
heard, he would run away from the 
lot.’ 

The starter now took them in 
hand, and they went to the start- 
ing post. Some of the weeds were 
fractious and wanted to start be- 
fore the flag fell, but the good and 
well-trained animals waited with- 
out much impatience. The length 
of the race was three miles, and 
the course was almost circular. 
The horses started from the ele- 
vated ground opposite, but about 
a quarter of a mile distant, from the 
stand-house. This structure was 
just on the edge of the circle. A 
long straight led up to it from the 
right, and the race was to be won 
on the third round, the winning- 
post being opposite the grand 
stand. The twelve runners were 
now marshalled, and, in their 
bright colours, were moving about 
uneasily in front of the starter, 
when, suddenly, down went the 
flag, and away they all rushed. 
The first to show in front was a 
horse called Flipper. He went 
away from the crowd, and then 
another unknown animal followed 
him, and, passing the stand the 
first time, Steelribs was well up, 
Stream and Calypso behind him. 
Very far back was Blueskin, and 
last of all came Queen Bess. 

‘Look at that!’ cried a voice 
behind me. ‘He wants the mare 
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to make the running for Blueskin, 
and she is not able. She is losing 
ground already.’ 

They were now approaching a 
nasty jump—a big fence at one 
side, water at the other. Blueskin 
and Queen Bess were eased. Three 
horses and their riders went crash- 
ing into the water, and, with a 
tush, the two animals took the 
safe parts of the fence and went 
over. The pace now was hot, and 
the ground rising, and soon three 
more of the twelve colours 
dropped back from exhaustion ; 
and, facing the big double on the 
top of the hill, any tyro could see 
that there were only six in it even 
for the next round. Stream was 
leading, going at a tremendous 
rate, pulling his jockey out of the 
saddle, and getting quite unman- 
ageable. With a wild rush he 
made at the great double, and 
cleared the whole obstacle safely ; 
but the effort spoiled him for ever, 
and soon his bolt was shot. Then 
followed Rupert and Calypso. 
Steelribs came next, and went 
over it like a goat ; and then came 
Blueskin and Queen Bess, leaving 
the difficulty behind them as if the 
jump were only so much ordinary 
amusement. And so they went 
down hill to the water-jump, poor 
Stream showing that he had hurt 
himself, and his rider easing him 
off. Over the water-jump they 
went, and turned again for the 
bend of the circle leading to the 
stand. There were a few small 
obstacles before them, of no ac- 
count, however. Rupert and Ca- 
lypso led, bounding along as 
fresh as when they started ; Steel- 
ribs was third, and then came 
Blueskin and Queen Bess, and so 
they cleared the hurdle into the 


straight. My friend suddenly 
gripped my arm. 

‘Watch! said he. ‘Now it 
comes.’ 


Blueskin and Queen Bess seem- 
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ed locked together, so close did 
they run for an instant. The riders 
were talking. Anotherround would 
finish the race. The horses were 
now nearing the stand for the 
second time, and Steelribs drew 
out for the lead and was taking it 
from Rupert, when, like a shot, 
Blueskin’s nose showed at his 
quarter, then at his shoulder, and 
then ahead of him. In this way 
they passed the stand, Galgey 
raising his whip in answer to the 
cheers which greeted him. Itlooked 
like a whirlwind. They all now 
seemed mad—Galgey and Blue- 
skin the maddest of them all— 
Queen Bess still last. Up the 
hill Steelribs and Blueskin went 
as if the race rested between them. 
There was a low fence for Queen 
Bess to get over, which I did not 
mind in my excitement ; and, sud- 
denly, with a pale face, Brown 
turned to me. 

*It is all over,’ hesaid. ‘Queen 
Bess can’t win. Cluney lost his 
iron at that beggarly little obsta- 
cle. Look at him now going up 
the hill and fishing with his toe for 
it; and, unless he has his foot in 
the stirrup, he cannot get over that 
awful double.’ 

It was the first time I felt any 
real interest in the race, my money 
notwithstanding, for I believed that 
was gone with the rest. I looked, 
and there was the stirrup-leather 
and iron flapping furiously about, 
and evidently telling on the tem- 
per of the mare. Cluney was 
working with his foot to catch it 
every time it descended, but the 
pace he was going at was so ter- 
rific that it would be impossible, 
unless by a chance approaching a 
miracle, for him to get hold of it. 
The accident was now seen from 
the stand, and a roar of excitement 
arose apprehending some frightful 
catastrophe. The horses were 


flying up hill to the double. When 
within about one hundred yards of 
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it. Cluney shifted: his position in 
the saddle, boldly caught the iron, 
stooped down—going like a rocket 
as he was—and placed the stirrup on 
his foot. The next instant Queen 
Bess landed like a deer on the 
other side of the great obstacle. 
Calypso bungled on the fence, 
threw her rider, and now there 
were four in it—Steelribs leading, 
with Rupert second, and Biueskin 
falling back to Queen Bess. 

‘ Steelribs runs away with it! A 
cheer for the countryman !’ shouted 
a voice near me. 

‘Look out for another bit of 
nice riding now,’ said Brown. 
‘ Mark how Blueskin will keep the 
rails next the winning-post for 
Queen Bess.’ 

They were now approaching the 
water-jump, after which the terrific 
struggle known as the run home 
would commence. The rails in 
the straight for the winning-post 
lay on the right; and, apparently 
without an effort, up came Blueskin 
and cleared the water in a line 
with the other two, and on the 
right. Queen Bess came straight 
after him. Horses and men now 
bent to their work. There were 
no whips going, but the way they 
got over the ground was astound- 
ing. ‘They approached like a hur- 
ricane, Queen Bess lying two 
lengths to the bad as they came 
to the straight. The stand and 
ring were like a pandemonium. 
‘Blueskin runs away with it! 
‘Steelribs romps in? ‘ Rupert 
has it as he likes! The cries 
were deafening. As they ap- 
proached the hurdle leading into 
the straight, Queen Bess, in some 
unaccountable way, drew level with 
the three others. She was on the 
rails, Blueskin lying next. In the 
same unaccountable way, and on 
the off-side, Steelribs landed in the 
straight fully two lengths before 
his three companions. The ex- 
citement was terrific, and the air 
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rang with the name of Steelribs. 
Friend and foe shouted it. The 
straight was about three hundred 
yards long. For one hundred 
yards the three horses came along 
about two lengths behind Steel- 
ribs. Then Rupert was done with. 
In the next hundred yards only a 
length separated the two others 
from Steelribs. Then Blueskin 
gave way. 

‘Splendidly done,’ said Brown, 
pressing my arm. 

Gradually, imperceptibly, on 
came Queen Bess, until her nose 
was at the shoulder of Steelribs ; 
and then, when they came like a 
lightning-flash to the winning-post, 
out went her head just in the nick 
of time to save the race. 





The Race of the Day. 


There was dead silence over the 
victory. Every one was taken by 
surprise. Blackleg went around 
saying it was the most inexplicable 
thing in the world that Blueskin 
should have won ; and that he and 
his friends had lost a heap of 
money by backing the worthless 
brute. 

For my part, I have only to say 
that I was faithfully paid my win- 
nings ; that I went home rejoicing, 
and at once commenced business 
again in such a frame of mind 
that it would not be easy for Oil- 
skin, or any other superlatively 
conscientious character, to catch 
me signing a blank acceptance. 




















DANCING ON EGGS. 


By W. W. FENN, 


——_>——_ 


One of the most poignant regrets 
of my life is that I never witnessed 
the performance of a certain dis- 
tinguished mountebank whose 
name, in my early days, figured 
conspicuously on all the hoardings ; 
for what the nature of that per- 
formance could have been puzzles 
me still. Like most youngsters 
living in London with a certain 
amount of time on their hands, I 
was of an inquiring mind, and sel- 
dom neglected to investigate most 
of the curiosities of the town or its 
neighbourhood ; but it so hap- 
pened that I never betook me to 
Rosherville Gardens to see Baron 
Nathan ‘dance on eggs.’ Some- 
how I managed to spend many a 
happy day without resorting to that 
picturesque and _ skilfully-utilised 
old chalk-pit on the Kentish bank 
of the Thames ; and so it came to 
pass that this great blank in my 
life has occurred, and, therefore, as 
I say to this moment, Iam in com- 
plete ignorance of what ‘dancing 
on eggs’ could possibly have been. 
Others there are, doubtless, more 
fortunate than myself, who remem- 
ber all about the Baron and his 
gymnastics. How he came to be a 
Baron, too, is a circumstance still 
fraught with mystery to me. But 
let that pass; and to the inner 
consciousness of these lucky people 
{ must refer for any evidence that 
may be wanting in this essay as to 
the precise character of that salta- 
tory performance. That such an 
exhibition, however, did take place 
in some shape I must assume to 
be granted, otherwise it might be 
looked upon as a grave omission 
when one is cataloguing the claims 
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which eggs have upon the atten- 
tion of the public. Perhaps the 
Baron was a humorist, and that 
whilst in reality he no more ‘danced 
on eggs’ than he danced upon 
‘sunbeams,’ he merely intended, 
in the facetiousness of his spirit, to 
convey the idea that he was, so to 
speak, ‘down upon’ eggs, or pitch- 
ing into them, and devouring them 
voraciously, or in some way con- 
juring with them in a fashion which 
he chose to call ‘ dancing on them.’ 
At any rate, it suits me to adopt 
this hypothesis, and, in the absence 
of any contradiction, I fancy it to 
be the correct one, for I do not 
believe anybody could dance on 
eggs literally and actually, so it 
must have been only, as I say, in 
the spirit of the expression that 
the Baron did so ; andin this same 
spirit, therefore, I, too, am going to 
‘dance on eggs,’ and I choose to 
name my article accordingly. Be- 
sides, unless some such quaintly- 
devised and paradoxical name for 
a dissertation on eggs caught the 
eye of the reader of light and 
amusing literature, he might be in- 
clined to pass the subject by as 
unattractive. Suppose he saw 
merely the word ‘ Eggs’ at the 
head of the page, or ‘ Eggs, their 
Structure and Use,’ or ‘An Essay 
on Eggs,’ or, indeed, any ordinary 
prosaic introduction to the theme, 
he would, in all probability, skip 
it as certainly not amusing, even if 
it were light. Whereas I flatter 
myself, as all writers flatter them- 
selves, that he will not do so now; 
and, if I shall have beguiled him 
into reading thus far, I have a 
faint hope that he will go on, inas- 
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much as I can show him that there 
may be some veritable approxima- 
tion, after all, to ‘ dancing on eggs’ 
in a portion of what I am going to 
say. For instance, do not the 
romantic and daring exploits of 
the hardy fellows who go down 
over the face of the cliffs on our 
rock-bound coasts on a rope, in 
search of the sea-birds’ eggs, come 
very close to ‘ dancing upon them’? 
It seems to me that the eminent 
Baron aforesaid could not have 
come much closer, if, indeed, his 
performance—whatever it may have 
been—was at all comparable in 
interest, pluck, or picturesqueness 
with such feats as these. Thus 
much we may be as sure of as that 
‘eggs is eggs;’ and although, in 
nine cases out of ten, there is no 
association with the ova of the 
feathered tribes, in the minds of 
those who use this facetiously un- 
grammatical saying, which every- 
where is acknowledged as an 
emphatic expression of positive 
certainty, I desire to make it 
known to all whom it may concern 
that, at the present moment, I am 
thinking of eggs, and nothing but 
eggs, for I have but just demolished 
two in the form known as poached, 
which important fact naturally 
brings me to another popular dic- 
tum which asserts that there should 
be ‘ reason in the roasting of eggs.’ 
And herein I see a wide field open- 
ing for the discussion of some of 
the best methods of cooking them, 
for I am afraid the minds of our 
British housewives and cooks are 
not so deeply impressed with the 
truth of this latter axiom as those 
of their Continental brothers and 
sisters are. Indeed, it appears to 
me that in England the ‘ reason’ is 
very limited which is brought to 
bear on this important point—per- 
haps the most important point of 
the whole subject, which being 
the case, let us plunge into this 
figure of our dance at once, leav- 
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ing for a moment those more giddy 
and terpsichorean flights which are 
associated with the sea-birds. 

Considering, I say, how useful a 
part eggs play in the daily diet of 
most of us, it is rather curious that 
there should be such a general 
monotony in the English method 
of cooking them. When, too, it is 
remembered what an advance has 
been made of late years in a know- 
ledge of the culinary art, the fact 
certainly appears stranger than 
ever that we should, as a rule, be 
quite contented to go on eating 
eggs simply boiled or poached. 
Judging by the way in which this 
highly nutritious, succulent, and 
toothsome comestible is usually 
presented at table, one might sup- 
pose that the two methods above 
mentioned constitute the entire re- 
sources in this respect of the genius 
of the kitchen. Whether it is that 
we do not really like eggs cooked 
in any other way, or whether it is 
that the average English cook is 
profoundly ignorant of the capa- 
bilities of the egg as a means of 
affording her brilliant opportunities 
for the display of her professional 
skill, I do not pretend to say. 
Perhaps the absence of any variety 
in the A/ats in which eggs figure is 
due to a little of both these causes, 
but I suspect that the latter is 
chiefly responsible. At any rate, 
it seems to me that at a season 
when there is a superabundance of 
eggs in the market, it is not inap- 
propriate briefly to remind house- 
wives that there is some short- 
coming on this head at most Eng- 
lish tables. 

Unlike her French sister, she 
is apt to forget how numerous are 
the methods of varying the hum- 
drum every-day ‘bill of fare,’ by 
the introduction of dishes of which 
the main constituents are eggs. In 
all probability she is not likely to 
obtain much assistance in her ef- 
forts at reform from her cook. 











That worthy personage, unless she 
be highly trained, is ordinarily 
quite incapable of turning out the 
first and principal variety in egg 
cookery. Need I say I refer toa 
plain omelet? Anda mistress who 
desires to introduce that palatable 
and wholesome dish frequently into 
her menu must be either capable of 
teaching her cook how to make it, 
or clearly ascertain on engaging 
her that she understands the process. 
For often, unless this be done, there 
will be sent up from the kitchen 
a substance more resembling a 
piece of Jumbo’s hide than a con- 
coction of eggs and flour; whilst 
any loosely-given order for an 
omelet elaborated—say with cheese, 
fine herbs, tomatoes, prawns, ham, 
kidneys, truffles, the tips of aspara- 
gus, or any one of the numerous 
forms of the dish common at Con- 
tinental boards—will end in a 
most disastrous failure. The enu- 
meration of the above varieties, by 
the way, will indicate how vast is 
the field opened by eggs for the 
introduction of precious novelties 
at British meals ; for very rarely, 
I opine, do we come upon 
them in ordinary middle-class or 
even upper-class English homes. 
Yet the cry is constantly raised 
by ladies that they are at their 
wits’ end to provide some new 
and delicate dish, the truth really 
being, as I have said, that it 
does not occur to them to use 
eggs except as boiled or poached, 
or in the sloppy form of custard- 
pudding, this latter being an espe- 
cial resource on the part of both 
mistress and maid for using up any 
additional eggs with which acci- 
dent or a present from the country 
may have stocked the larder. 
Only the other day this was the 
case with myself, when two dozen 
or more new-laid eggs arrived un- 
expectedly from a friend in Devon- 
shire. Our family is small, and it 


was impossible to consume such a 
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quantity while they remained good, 
unless turned to account in other 
ways than the common ones. For- 
tunately my cook is a capable per- 
son, and when I suggested that 
we should have that evening an 
omelette au rhum at the end of 
dinner, she did not look aghast, or 
declare that she didn’t know any- 
thing about such Frenchified things, 
as would, I fear, be the case in 
many instances under similar cir- 
cumstances. Then, again, in addi- 
tion to curried, scrambled, and 
buttered eggs, which sometimes are 
within the limits of the English cook’s 
powers, we must not forget that 
our neighbours on the other side 
of the Channel will devise delight- 
ful dishes, such as ‘eggs on the 
plate,’ ‘in snow,’ ‘ with sorrel,’ ‘ @ Za 
Colbert,’ with ‘black butter,’ or 
stuffed or served with vegetables, 
&c. But where, except in rare in- 
stances, do we come upon any of 
these dainties in England? Cer- 
tainly not in houses where merely 
a good, or even an excellent, plain 
cook is kept. It may be said that 
it is too much to expect such /ours 
de force at the hands of any but a 
highly accomplished chef. Still, I 
cannot help thinking that in these 
days, when so much fuss is made 
about ‘ training schools of cookery,’ 
the cooking of eggs in every 
possible fashion should be made 
one of the commonest matters of 
culinary education. I believe much 
emphasis is really laid on it, but at 
present we do not appear to have 
obtained any remarkable results. 
By and by, perhaps, the rising 
generation of well-instructed cooks 
will have made their accomplish- 
ments eggwise apparent, and in the 
days to come we shall not find 
ourselves limited so constantly to 
the auf a la cogue, &c., as we are 
now. Unfortunately I have no 
practical acquaintance with the 
culinary art, therefore I do not 
pretend to offer any suggestions as 
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to the precise methods of making 
and serving up any of the above 
specified dishes. As, however, 
most cookery-books contain clear 
and practical recipes for most of 
them, this need not interfere, I 
hope, with the general utility of 
these remarks, that is, from the 
point of view from which I make 
them. My chief purpose here is 
to urge that not sufficient attention 
is given by housewives to the capa- 
bilities of the egg as a means of 
extending and varying their list of 
‘little dishes.’ 

Compared with Continental na- 
tions, we do not seem to under- 
stand the value of egg-culture, so 
to speak, any more than we do 
egg-cookery. We do not produce, 
in an ordinary way, one-tenth part 
of the number of eggs that we might, 
and which everywhere abroad are 
constantly at hand ; and it may be 
that to this fact is to be attributed 
to some extent our lack of ingenuity 
in cooking them. Indeed, it is 
quite lamentable to observe the 
wasted opportunities everywhere 
apparent throughout rural, and 
even metropolitan, England of in- 
creasing the product. Small farm- 
ers, agricultural labourers, sub- 
urban dwelling artisans, are more 
or less neglectful of this source of 
increasing their ways and means. 
In France, for instance, on the 
other hand, the inhabitants are 
fully alive to the benefits in this 
respect which domestic poultry 
is capable of bestowing on the 
human race. If this were not so 
we should not be able to draw 
from that country to the extent we 
do for the necessities of the egg- 
market. Surely there is room for 
some reform here. With our re- 
sources, why should we allow the 
large sums which must be annually 
paid for French eggs to go out of 
this country, whilst, with a little 
care and management, much of it 
might find its way into the pockets 
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of many a needy owner of a plot 
of garden, yard, or field? The 
truth is that in this, as in many 
other instances, there is a want of 
thrift about our humbler classes 
which leads them to neglect oppor- 
tunities of making the most of 
the chances Nature affords of in- 
creasing their income, to say no- 
thing of adding to their supply of 
food. I believe I have read some- 
where that eggs are not actually 
regarded by the English law as 
articles of food; and some case 
was cited—at Leeds, I think—where 
a firm of provision dealers were 
summoned for having sold a quan- 
tity of professedly fresh eggs, but 
which turned out to be entirely 
unfit for use. The summons was 
dismissed upon the ground above 
stated ; so, whether the eggs were 
rotten or not, there was a lament- 
able failure of justice, simply 
through this omission in an Act of 
Parliament. 

Again, then, if this be true, there 
is need for reform here; and, al- 
though eggs cannot at first sight 
be actually said to be susceptible 
of adulteration, the way in which 
they are sometimes artificially pre- 
served may come very near to the 
spirit of adulteration, if not within 
the actual letter of it. Once more, 
where the boundary lines exist 
which divide first the kitchen egg 
from the so-called fresh egg, and 
the fresh egg from the new-laid 
egg, is very doubtful, and the 
chances are that a laundress in the 
suburbs is more likely to obtain 
new-laid eggs for breakfast than a 
duchess in Mayfair. Thus, on all 
sides of the question, whether it be 
as to the production, the classifica- 
tion, the preservation, or the cook- 
ing of eggs, there seems to be a 
hopeless sort of muddle and want 
of method, which shows that we 
are very much behind other na- 
tions in our treatment of this valu- 
able article of diet. Reform every- 
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where appears to be called for; 
and I fancy that if the subject 
were taken up with due regard to 
its value by housewives some bene- 
fit would in time be felt. Ladies 
may always do much, each in her 
own particular province, to stimu- 
late those who are dependent on 
them to take an interest in mat- 
ters hitherto neglected, and here 
is one which assuredly, whether in 
town or country, does not receive 
its due meed of consideration. 
Until the domestic egg is looked 
upon with the same regard to its 
value which it receives on the Con- 
tinent we cannot, perhaps, hope 
for much general enlightenment as 
to the means of cooxing it. As, 
however, ladies are now honestly 
devoting themselves to the study 
of the culinary art we may con- 
gratulate ourselves, perhaps, that a 
step has been taken in the right 
direction, and that we may ere 
long see the introduction of more 
variety in the way eggs are served 
at table. I cannot conceive any 
branch of the art more fitted for a 
lady’s attention than that which 
deals with the cooking of eggs, 
demanding as it does just that 
sort of nicety and delicacy which 
one may expect to come naturally 
to a refined woman. 

That making an omelette (which 
is, as I have said, after all, the 
foundation of elaborate egg-cook- 
ery) demands the exercise of these 
qualities, no one can doubt. 

A quick eye, a dexterous and 
light hand, together with some 
amount of intelligence, are indis- 
pensable, but are at the same time, 
I believe, quite attainable by every 
one possessing moderate capacity. 
It is said that the rdfisseur, like the 
poet, must be born, and cannot be 
made ; but, without wishing to fly 
in the face of this proverbial dic- 
tum, I think it susceptible of modi- 
fication; and certainly, when we 
come to /friture, although it may 
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form part of the business of the 
rolisseur, it is assuredly a teach- 
able art, and, therefore, one which, 
when applied to eggs, we may hope 
to see imparted to our English 
cooks by mistresses who have ac- 
quired some proficiency in it by 
their attendance at the best-known 
schools of cookery. At any rate, 
let them make an effort in this 
direction, and take away the stigma 
which our eternal ‘boiled and 
poached ’ seems to cast upon us as 
cooks. 

So much for the sedate, matter- 
of-fact, prosaic portion of my dance 
upon eggs; albeit in reading what 
I have just written, it looks as if I 
have rather been dancing on our 
cooks and housekeepers than on 
the succulent commodity itself. 
Never mind if I am ‘down upon 
them’ somewhat severely for the 
neglect of their ‘reason in roast- 
ing,’ as itis all for their good; I 
hope to be forgiven. Baron Na- 
than was down upon somebody in 
his time, if my assumption be cor- 
rect as to the spirit of his perform- 
ance; and seeing that I have just 
partaken of eggs, I should be 
dancing on them if I were at this 
instant to get up and begina polka 
or waltz. Not that I am going to 
do so; but it is necessary that I 
should insist in this spirit on the 
correctness of my title, otherwise 
my exceedingly humorous ten- 
dency, like the Baron’s, might be 
overlooked. Now, never let it be 
forgotten that it is a very wild 
fandango indeed which next claims 
our attention ; for assuredly, as I 
said before, as an exercise of the 
light fantastic toe, that descent on 
a rope over a cliff can hardly be 
exceeded, at least as an airy and 
unusual terpsichorean performance. 
And if eggs, which are the object 
of the exhibition, ever can form a 
flooring for the display of graceful 
agility, it must be whilst they are 
lying in the nests, on the ledges, 
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and in the crevices of our wild and 
perpendicular sea-board. If wedo 
not cultivate eggs as we ought, it 
cannot be denied that we have but 
little scruple as to the method of 
gathering those which a bountiful 
Nature provides in such inacces- 
sible places. I take it that ifother 
nations excel us in dancing upon 
terra firma, they do not often go 
beyond us in displays of the art 
when it has to be practised, as it 
were, in midair. In 1655 Evelyn, 
in his Diary tells us that ‘Going 
to London with some company, 
we stept in to see a famous rope- 
dauncer call’d The Turk. I saw 
even to astonishment the agilitie 
with which he perform’d; he 
walk’d barefooted, taking hold by 
his toes only by the rope almost 
perpendicular, and without so much 
as touching it with his hands; he 
daunc’d blindfold on the high rope, 
and with a boy twelve years old 
tied to one of his feete about 20 
foote beneath him, dangling as he 
daunc’d; yet he mov’d as nimbly 
as if it had ben but a feather. 
Lastly he stood on his head on the 
tope of a very high mast, daunc’d 
on asmall rope that was very slack, 
and finally flew downe on the per- 
pendicular, on his breast. his head 
foremost, and his legs and arms ex- 
tended, with divers other activities.’ 

Only, I repeat, by some such 
steady-headed nimble-footed indi- 
vidual as this unspeakable Turk, 
or the Blondins of more modern 
times, could the daring deeds, 
which are to be witnessed at cer- 
tain seasons on our coasts, be per- 
formed, and these gentry would 
scarcely find gathering sea-birds’ 
eggs sufficiently profitable to in- 
duce them to take up the trade. 
Therefore it is to our hardy coast- 
folk that we have to look for the 
execution of a veritable ‘dance 
upon eggs.’ 

The myriads of sea-fowl which 
haunt the most inaccessible and 
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dizzy headlands along our shores 
and on the adjacent rock-girt islets, 
such as Lundy. the Bass Rock, 
the Bishop and his Clerks, on the 
Pembrokeshire coast, and, indeed, 
all the great headlands from north 
to south, east to west, are at once 
a notable and beautiful feature, 
the absence of which wouid de- 
stroy much of the poetry and charm 
which we all find by the seaside. 
‘The choughs and crows that wing 
the midway air show scarce so 
gross as beetles’ as we stand on 
such a vantage-point, say, as Flam- 
borough Head, and watch ‘the 
murmuring surge that on the un- 
numbered idle pebbles chafes ; 
but Shakespeare might have in- 
cluded in his magnificent picture 
the innumerable puffins, kitti- 
wakes, petrels, grebes, razor-bills, 
and the hosts of feathered creatures 
which make their nests in the 
steep cliff-face. That they existed 
in far greater numbers, too, in his 
day may be assumed, seeing that 
the reckless wanton gunner of the 
present epoch could not have com- 
mitted the horrible devastation 
amongst the beautiful white wings 
which, up to a few years ago, he 
was permitted to do without re- 
straint. Happily, however, his 
brutal useless sport has been put a 
stop to lately by the ‘Sea-birds’ 
Preservation Act.’ Humanity is 
no longer outraged by the sight of 
parties of low ruffians from the 
inland centres of industry, when 
on their so-called holiday larks, 
swarming along the Yorkshire and 
other coasts in hired pleasure- 
boats, and blazing straight into 
the groups of gulls perched on the 
rccks or sitting on their eggs and 
young. Thus the comparatively 
inappreciable despoiling of the 
nests by the climbers for purposes 
of food and otherwise goes on 
again in due season, and affords 
in itself a useful industry to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring 
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villages, as well as presenting a 
most startling spectacle. Although 
the poet does not speak of it ex- 
actly as such, he yet is describing 
its effect upon the eye and mind 
when he says, ‘ Yonder hangs one 
that gathers samphire—dreadful 
trade ; for we know that, for this 
purpose, the same means were 
adopted as those for collecting the 
sea-fowls’ eggs. How romantic a 
picture it makes can be understood 
even by those who may never have 
seen it in actual operation, if they 
can remember a canvas exhibited 
by that consummate artist, J. C. 
Hook, some few years ago at the 
Royal Academy. The brawny 
fisher-lad, suspended by a rope 
over the face of a cliff, and filling 
his bag with the eggs from the 
otherwise inaccessible nests, ought 
to be fresh in the memories of all 
lovers of art and nature, and may 
stand as an apt and beautiful illus- 
tration of the ‘dreadful trade’ so 
briefly yet graphically depicted by 
the Bard of Avon. This, truly, is 
an airy dance, and demands an 
amount of courage, strength, head- 
steadiness, and skill which, I think, 
would have puzzled ‘ The Turk’ of 
John Evelyn, or even the Baron 
of Rosherville. Sir Walter Scott 
knew all about it, as he did of 
most such picturesque feats; for 
does he not make Edie Ochiltree 
say, ‘I was a bauld craigsman ance, 
and mony a kittiwake’s and lun- 
gie’s nest hae I harried up amang 
thae very black rock ; but it’s lang, 
lang syne, and nae mortal could 
scale them without a rope, and if 
I had ane my eesight and footstep 
and hand-grip hae a failed many a 
day sinsyne;’ and the trade still 
flourishes, it would seem, accord- 
ing to a letter and some remarks 
upon it which have appeared in a 
public print within the last few 
months. The coast north of Flam- 
borough is the hunting-ground ; 
and near a place called Bempton 
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there is stillliving a veteran climber, 
or, as I prefer calling him, dancer, 
who, although he has numbered as 
many years as those of Sir Walter’s 
gaberlunzie, still follows the ‘dread- 
ful trade’ during the season of 
incubation, which lasts from about 
the roth of May to the rsth of 
June. Notwithstanding that for 
the last five-and-forty years this 
old man has been in the habit of 
going down over the cliffs, neither 
his agility or nerve (the most im- 
portant point of all) has deserted 
him ; and in the print referred to his 
dance upon eggs is thus described : 

‘ He proceeds to adjust his gear, 
which consists, first, of what he 
calls breeches. They are made of 
a strong hempen material, some- 
thing like the head-piece of a halter. 
There are two places to insert the 
legs, with a loop at each end, 
which draws across in front and 
meets another loop at the end of 
a strap round the waist, and through 
these loops the main rope is fast- 
ened. This main rope, on which 
the weight of the egg-collector 
hangs, is made of the strongest 
material, and is nearly three hun- 
dred feet in length. It should be 
added that besides the suspending 
rope there is another much thinner 
in substance, which is passed round 
a crowbar at the top of the cliff, 
and which the climber takes in his 
hand to steer by and to steady 
himself, as well as by its aid to 
swing on to the ledges. Having 
thrown two canvas bags over his 
shoulders, the veteran descends, 
and, with feet thrust out at right 
angles to the seat upon which he 
is placed, keeps himself off the 
precipice’s jagged and projecting 
edges. It is reassuring to be told 
that, though the descent looks 
perilous, an accident seldom hap- 
pens, the only danger being from 
the fall of stones and pieces of 
rock that the smaller rope de- 
taches, to guard against which a 
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thickly-wadded hat is required. 
The only casualty which in forty- 
three years has befallen the old 
Bempton climber was  occa- 
sioned by a tumbling rock which 
broke his left shoulder. We can 
readily understand thatuse, “ which 
is second nature,” may rob the 
hazardous employment of its ter- 
rors, but that it should be attempt- 
ed by a volunteer bespeaks his 
possession of no ordinary amount 
of pluck. 

‘ Having had my lesson,’ says the 
dauntless and withal modest cor- 
respondent in question, ‘ it is time 
for me to try a descent myself. 
The gear is adjusted in the man- 
ner I have described, and I walk 
back to the edge of the cliff, hold- 
ing the guide-rope in my hand. It 
is a nervous moment, for, though I 
have been over rocks before in 
search of buzzards’, ravens’, and 
peregrines’ nests, I have never had 
such a long swing as the present 
one. Friends have often asked 
me since’—the trial-trip recorded 
was made last year—‘ if I had no 
feeling of fear when I found my- 
self descending, a veritable Maho- 
met’s coffin, swung in mid-air, 
with some two hundred feet above 
me, and as much below. But any 
one who tries it will find there is 
no time for fear; your thoughts 
and actions are entirely employed 
in keeping yourself off the rocks, 
in steering, and collecting the eggs. 
We should recommend no one to 
make the experiment unless he be 
steady of head, firm of heart, and 
with muscles hardened by exercise 
and training. To an intrepid 
climber of this kind it cannot but 
be an intoxicating sensation to find 
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himself suspended among thou- 
sands of birds, winging about his 
head, and making the air vocal 
with their startled cries. As he 
steps from his swinging perch it 
will astonish him to find how close 
the eggs lie to each other, and 
with what unerring instinct each 
mother bird lights upon her own 
nest, though it often contains but 
a single egg.’ 

A pretty dance, indeed, is this 
surely which the ova of the sea- 
fowl lead their hunter. Before it 
all others must pale as terpsicho- 
rean exhibitions, and one can only 
wish that the egg of the delicate 
plover were surrounded by as many 
safeguards against its capture, in- 
stead of being open, as it is, upon 
our beaths and moorlands, to the 
marauding instincts of the village 
idlers. For if their cupidity be 
encouraged much longer by the 
absurdly high price paid in the 
London markets for plovers’ eggs, 
the bird will become as rare as the 
bustard, if it does not share the 
fate of the dodo. The housewife 
and the henwife will, I hope, ac- 
quit me of any undue wish to im- 
part a knowledge to the proverbial, 
aged, feminine relative, as to the 
best way of extracting nourish- 
ment by suction from my subject. 
If they will bear with me in the 
hints I have offered during this little 
pas seul, and if either or both of them 
will give me the pleasure of their 
hands for the future, and make 
it a fas de trois, the figure will be 
improved in a way likely to benefit 
the community at large, and thus 
render my dance upon eggs as 
useful, if not as astounding a per- 
formance, as that of Baron Nathan. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mrs. LinprorD was astonished 
when Miss Elvaston signified her 
wish to resign her post as Rena’s 
governess, the morning after her 
son left Walton Grange. She partly 
guessed the cause, and, although 
astonished, was rather pleased, as 
it saved her from framing some 
excuse for dismissing the young 
lady herself. 

Yet she was most gracious in 
her manner, and promised to exert 
herself to obtain an engagement 


for Irene in some family of distinc- 
tion. 

‘It has not come to anything 
definite yet,’ said Mrs. Lindford to 
herself, ‘and out of sight will be 


out of mind with Robert. Miss 
Elvaston is quite too handsome 
for a governess in a widower’s 
family. I ought to have known 
that when I engaged her; had not 
my son been too proud to marry 
his daughter’s preceptress it would 
have been a case; but I saw the 
struggle he had with pride, and no 
doubt pride has come off con- 
querorinthe end. And, of course, 
Miss Elvaston cannot remain here 
with propriety, after the marked 
attention he has shown her, even 
before the household. I did think 
more than once to speak to him 
on the subject myself; but as 
things have turned out I am glad I 
did not interfere.’ 

Thus reasoned Mrs. Lindford, 
with a self-satisfied air; yet she 
was not by any means a heartless 


woman, but kindly and high prin- 
cipled, as the world goes. 

But what were her high principles 
in comparison with those of the 
friendless orphan girl who gave up 
a home she had almost learnt to 
love because she shrank from 
marrying a man who was simply 
indifferent to her? She had not 
resigned her engagement without a 
struggle ; during the half-year she 
had been Rena’s governess she 
had become much attached to the 
child, and, after Mrs. Lindford un- 
bent towards her, she had been as 
happy as she ever expected to 
be again under the trying circum- 
stances of her lonely lot in life. 

She had learnt also from ex- 
perience, that to be constantly 
changing would injure her in her 
profession ; and yet, spite of all 
self-interest, she determined to do 
the right, and fear not. 

There was another trial in store 
for her, however, on which she had 
not counted. Mrs. Tribulum had 
been so persistent in bringing Mr. 
Graby on the /afis whenever she 
visited her, that she gladly accepted 
Lady Goldenburg’s invitation to 
spend the Christmas holidays at 
her house. And when she became 
aware that Irene had thrown up 
her engagement, and was seeking 
another, she expressed her surprise 
in a manner that quite pained the 
sensitive girl to hear. 

‘My dear child, what can you 
wish for? she exclaimed ; fa 
say you had nothing to complai 
of, and yet you so soon tired of 
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the family. O, you wished for 
more employment ?’—this in reply 
to a faint excuse of that sort with 
which Irene tried to defend the 
step she had taken. ‘Well, you 
may get too muchnext time. “A 
rolling stone don’t gather moss” is 
an old saying.’ The lady meant 
well; she really could not imagine 
why Irene had left Mrs. Lindford, 
except from restlessness or caprice, 
and began to think, as people are 
very apt to do, that a young lady re- 
duced to the necessity of becoming 
governess makes but a discon- 
tented member of society at the 
best. 

She was very much attached to 
the motherless girl, and would 
gladly have given her a home, but 
for the fear Sir John entertained of 
their son becoming enamoured of 
her beauty; and on this account it 
really troubled her that Irene 
should have thrown up so good an 
engagement, when it would be im- 
possible for her to afford her the 
shelter of her roof after her son’s 
return to England, which was ex- 
pected early in the new year. He 
had never seen Irene since she was 
a child, and consequently there 
would be great danger of his fall- 
ing in love with her at first sight if 
they met again. So at least Sir 
John imagined, who greatly ad- 
mired her, and did not believe any 
young man could become ac- 
quainted with so clever and hand- 
some a girl without falling in love 
with her, unless already in love 
with some one else. 

When, however, Lady Golden- 
burg learnt from Mr. Lindford, 
who, having once made up his 
mind, did not hesitate to call on 
Miss Elvaston’s friends, and make 
known his intentions—when, we 
say, Lady Goldenburg learnt the 
reason why Irene threw up her en- 
gagement, she could not blame her 
enough for keeping back the fact 
from her. 
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‘Here I have been thinking you 
restless and capricious, and I know 
not what,whilst you have been acting 
like an angel of wisdom " she cried, 
embracing her, with tearful eyes. 
‘It really was unkind of you not to 
tell me of your good fortune.’ 

‘But I consider it anything but 
good fortune,’ replied Irene quietly. 
‘Mr. Lindford’s admiration has 
been the cause of my losing a 
home I valued greatly.’ 

‘Only for a time, my dear child ; 
you will be much happier when 
you go back as mistress of Walton 
Grange,’ answered Lady Golden- 
burg, with a glad smile. 

When, however, Irene informed 
her that she had decided to refuse 
Mr. Lindford’s offer of marriage, 
the astonished lady held up her 
hands in amazement. 

It was in vain that she told her 
the history of her engagement with 
Harry Clayton, and its dire end- 
ing. This, if possible, only made 
her more anxious that the unpro- 
tected orphan should no longer 
have to battle with the world single- 
handed. She begged Irene to 
consider her position without preju- 
dice of mind. ‘You cannot love 
this man,’ she argued, ‘ after his das- 
tardly conduct towards you, and to 
refuse such an eligible offer of 
marriage for an idea is to refuse 
independence and affluence, and 
accept dependence and poverty. 
You surely cannot mean to live a 
single life because the man on whom 
you first fixed your choice proved 
false ?” 

This, and a hundred other like 
arguments, at length caused Irene 
to waver. 

‘I am alone in the world,’ she 
said tearfully, ‘and fear to solve 
this problem for myself. I have 
resolved to tell Mr. Lindford my 
short life’s painful history ; and if 
he will take me, beggared as I am 
in love, in name, and fortune, I 
will accept him as my destiny, 
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and prove to him a true devoted 
wife.’ 

It would have been well for her 
in after years had she adhered to 
this resolve to its fullest extent ; 
but in the presence of her proud 
impassive suitor she lost courage 
to open out her heart before his 
unsympathising gaze. He winced 
visibly when she spoke of her prior 
engagement, and asked in a tone 
of suppressed passion, ‘ If she loved 
that renegade still ?” 

Irene flushed crimson ; yet she 
had courage to answer, that al- 
though everything was at an end 
between her and Mr. Clayton, yet 
she had once loved him as she 
feared she could never love again. 

For the first time he caught her 
to his heart passionately. ‘You 
must love me!’ he cried; ‘nay, 
you shall love me! Listen, Irene, 
my love for you is a devouring pas- 
sion ; tell me no more. You are 
free to become mine—that is all I 
desire to know !’ 

And so it came to pass that the 
problem was solved and the die 
cast. Ere another month elapsed 
Irene had taken an_irrevoc- 
able step, and become the wife 
of Robert Lindford. 

Theirs was not an auspicious 
bridal. The sun did not shine on the 
bride, nor did troops of smiling 
friends assemble round the altar to 
felicitate the happy pair. 

A cold drizzling rain and a 
chilly little party accompanied the 
bride to church. She had no fond 
father’s arm to lean on, nor mo- 
ther’s smile to greet her. 

Sir John Goldenburg, who came 
to fill her father’s place, was not in 
a pleasant mood on that cold Janu- 
arymorning. He had had a twinge 
of gout over-night, besides being 
very angry with George Elvaston, 
who refused to be present at the 
wedding. Nor was he quite pleased 
with the bridegroom either. Sir John 
did not approve of such a spirit- 
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less sort of wedding, thus creeping 
into matrimony as it were, instead 
of surrounding the ceremony with 
pomp and pride. 

It must be owned that he had 
no hand in bringing about this 
marriage. He thought the lovely 
bride deserved a more befitting 
bridal, and bridegroom also. He 
more than once declared that 
Irene was throwing herself away 
on a conceited prig—on a fellow, 
in fact, who had not even made-a 
marriage settlement on her. Sir 
John was more anxious about the 
absence of settlements on the wife 
than the party most concerned, and 
in this instance did the bridegroom 
injustice. 

The quiet wedding and lack of 
settlements were due to the bride 
alone. 

From the moment Irene ac- 
cepted Robert Lindford as her 
future husband she encountered 
numberless vexations, and often 
compared herself to one drawn 
into a vortex, from which there 
was no possible way of escape. 

In the first place, Sir John 
thought it incumbent on him, as a 
man of business, to look after the 
affianced bride’s interest; and 
thereforecalled upon George Elvas- 
ton to refund the fifteen hundred 
pounds which his sister had lent 
him. This unlooked-for demand 
not only embarrassed George, but 
nettled him. Why had not his 
sister consulted him, instead of the 
Goldenburgs, on such a moment- 
ous occasion? And, more than 
all, why had she not spoken to him 
about the money herself? And 
before Irene was aware that Sir 
John had taken this step, there en- 
sued an estrangement between 
brother and sister, which ended in 
George refusing to see her intended 
husband, or being present at the 
wedding. 

Mrs. Lindford suddenly left Wal- 
ton Grange for the Continent. 
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What transpired between mother 
and son when he announced his 
intention of marrying Miss Elvas- 
ton could only be guessed by 
Robert Lindford’s moody manner 
when he returned to town after the 
interview. 

More than once Irene wished 
to draw back from her engage- 
ment; but this only made her 
lover more determined not to re- 
lease her; opposition added fuel 
to the flame. His strong will sub- 
dued her like Fate. 

She never once tried to persuade 
herself that she loved Robert 
Lindford ; she certainly liked and 
respected him, and when she con- 
fided this fact to her friend Lady 
Goldenburg, and entreated her to 
help her by telling him her exact 
state of mind, that lady ended by 
assuring the troubled girl that re- 
spect was much better than love, 
on the bride’s part, to enter the 
marriage state with, and that she 
herself had lived most happily with 
Sir John, although she had been 
crossed in love, and only married 
to please her parents. 

Thus opposed on all sides, 
Irene tried to believe that respect 
would answer in married life even 
better than unreasoning affection 
on the wife’s part. 

She hugged this false hope to her 
heart to assuage its painful doubts 
and fears ; but all in vain it proved. 
When the bridal morning dawned, 
and the irrevocable step was about 
to be taken, then she shrank 
like one appalled on the edge of 
a precipice. It was too late, how- 
ever, to draw back; she must face 
her destiny with what courage she 
could command. 

The damp depressing atmo- 
sphere also increased her dejec- 
tion, and as she walked up the 
dim church aisle towards the altar, 
she shuddered like a victim led to 
the sacrifice. For one brief instant 
she felt inclined to fling away her 
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bridal wreath, and fly—fly she 
cared net whither, so she escaped 
the fetters she had come to forge 
around her soul. 

It was with a strong effort that 
she checked this wild impulse to 
flee away, and also choked back 
the convulsive sobs that rose to 
her lips. 

O, it was not of such a bridal 
as this she had fondly dreamt long 
ago, when she was wooed and won 
in her own bright happy home. 

In that short moment of time, 
when she knelt before the altar, 
all her past life rose up before her : 
her loved ones, those who had ca- 
ressed her in infancy—her parents, 
her brother, her sister. Then she 
closed her eyes with a shudder— 
it would be a sin to think of him 
now. Her love was not dead—ah, 
no; but she was about to immo- 
late it on the altar of convenience. 

Yet she did not weep, as brides 
are apt to do who have less cause 
for tears. She suffered ; but she 
made so sign—save that her face 
looked marble, and her lips were 
colder than the statue’s which the 
sculptor so longed to warm into life. 

The bridegroom, too, looked 
cold and constrained. It was not 
in his nature to be demonstrative ; 
yet had he met Irene first in her 
father’s house he would have been 
much prouder of his bride. 

Little did she imagine how the 
proud man at her side had strug- 
gled against his love for her, and 
how he even now despised him- 
self in his heart for marrying his 
daughter’s governess. 

Had he met her in the same 
position in any other family it 
would not have galled his weak 
pride so much ; but as it was, every 
menial in his household would be 
aware from what station he had 
raised his wife. When his daughter 
grew up, she, too, would remember 
this humiliating fact against her 
stepmother. 
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He learnt from Lady Golden- 
burg that by birth she ranked his 
equal, whilst her training and cul- 
ture had fitted her to adorn any 
station, however elevated. 

But what availed all this? Peo- 
ple would only remember that he 
had married the governess. This 
sting rankled in his breast to the 
last. 

He did not hold a position high 
enough amongst his set to break 
its unwritten code of laws and not 
suffer the punishment due to the 
offence. He was simply regarded 
as an atom of the fashionable 
world. He constituted partof it; but 
when he dropped through, there 
were plenty of like atoms to fill his 
vacant place. 

Though proud and impassive, 
Robert Lindford was keenly alive 
to the opinions of his fellow-men. 
He possessed none of that high- 
souled courage that dares to do 
the right, and brave the conse- 
quences with undaunted brow. 

He had moved in a certain 
groove all his life, and he dreaded 
lest the step he had taken should 
narrow his circle, and alienate 
some of his former associates. Im- 
probable as it may appear, the 
future happiness of Robert Lind- 
ford’s young wife greatly depend- 
ed on the manner in which she 
was received in society. 

It happened most unfortunately 
that Lady Goldenburg died sud- 
denly whilst the newly-married 
pair were away on their wedding 
tour. Had that kind and influ- 
ential friend been alive on the 
bride’s return home, she would 
have taken care to have seen 
Irene duly introduced into society 
—amongst her own set, at least, 
where the young wife’s grace of 
manner and great personal beauty 
would soon have won the respect 
and admiration of all she met. 

As it was, Mrs. Lindford, who 
ought to have afforded her son’s 
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bride her countenance and sup- 
port in the new world into which 
she was about to enter, held herself 
aloof at this important juncture, 
and took no pains to establish the 
young wife in the good opinion of 
her own immediate circle. 

And the fashionable world, 
which was Robert Lindford’s only 
world, on learning that he had 
married his daughter’s governess, 
did not feel over-anxious to 
make the bride’s acquaintance. 
When they returned from their 
wedding tour, he was cruelly dis- 
appointed at not finding his hall- 
table piled high with cards, and that 
none of his fashionable friends con- 
sidered it worth while to give plea- 
sant little dinner-parties in honour 
of his marriage. 

Though he never aspired to be 
a leader in the world of fashion, 
yet in the paimy days of his 
widowerhood he had been much 
sought after by families who had 
spinster relatives of a certain age. 
Indeed, in all such families the 
opinion prevails that a widower is 
especially ordained by Providence 
to take down a spinster from her 
shelf ; and when Robert Lindford 
so far forgot the ré/e which was 
expected of him, and married a 
young girl whom nobody knew, it 
could not be wondered at if some 
of his friends cut him in conse- 
quence. 

To Irene all this mattered little ; 
she had never mixed in London 
society, and did not miss its gaiety 
and excitement. But to her hus- 
band, whose life was made up of a 
little round of dinners and evening 
receptions, it meant banishment, 
misery, desolation. Nor was he 
magnanimous enough to conceal 
his chagrin from his young wife. 

He even went so far one day as 
to hint that he was already suffering 
from his misalliance ; but the fire 
which his words kindled in Irene’s 
eyes warned him he had gone too far. 
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Hers was not the nature to kiss 
the hand that spurned her, or to 
give back meek words for harsh 
ones. She was so unfitted to bend 
to his cold exacting will. He ex- 
pected his wife to be amiable, 
gentle, and loving, no matter how 
his mood changed ; but when he 
found her quick to resent and slow 
to forgive, he began to consider 
her ungrateful for the love he had 
bestowed on her in making her his 
wife. 

Even in the early days of their 
wedded life clouds began to gather ; 
he expected her to be all love and 
tenderness, never dreaming he 
could alone hope to win her love 
by kindness. Yet he loved her; 
not tenderly, ’tis true, but with 
an exacting jealous love ; she must 
obey in all things, and know no 
other will but his. 

During the first year of their 
married life, however, the cloucs 
that gathered over their domestic 
peace were not storm-clouds. 
Irene was not one given to passion- 
ate words or tears. A haughty 
look or a proud flash of the dark 
eye—by no other token did he 
know how much she resented any 
act of his. She was too high- 
minded to quarrel with her hus- 
band, and always treated him 
with outward respect, even when 
smarting under a sense of his in- 
justice. 

He ofttimes chafed under her 
coldness and reserve ; yet he never 
imagined it was caused by his ‘ in- 
justice ; never dreamt that his 
words wounded the heart of his 
young wife more deeply than a 
thrust from a two-edged sword. 

In the second year of their mar- 
riage, the clouds which had been 
looming over their domestic hearth 
from the first began to gather 
darkness and blackness. 

Mr. Lindford, like King Hal of 
famous memory, earnestly desired 
a son; and when his wife gave 
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birth to a daughter, he resented it 
quite as much as though the poor 
young mother was in some mea- 
sure answerable for his disappoint- 
ment. 

But Irene was so full of her new- 
found happiness that for a time 
she remained oblivious to her hus- 
band’s unkindness. She no longer 
resented his harsh words, and bore 
his carping, unreasonable moods 
with wonderful patience. He 
chose, however, to consider her 
patience indifference. He almost 
hated his own child when he saw 
that love he coveted all for him- 
self lavished on the insensible 
infant without stint. 

Had Irene only known in this 
happy hour of first maternity that 
her husband really loved her, and, 
spite of his harshness, was possessed 
with a passionate longing for the 
return of his love, she would have 
tried hard to school her heart and 
render him back some of the affec- 
tion he coveted. 

But how could she possibly dis- 
cern passionate love lying beneath 
stinging words or tacitura moodi- 
ness of manner? Yet, though her 
heart was thrown back on herself 
for all pleasure in life expect the 
joy of her first-born babe, she 
never now resented his injustice 
as had been her wont in the early 
days of their wedded life. 

She tried hard to school her 
proud spirit and become a patient 
forbearing wife, for the sake of her 
child ; her first duty now was to 
see that her children should not 
suffer the misery of being brought 
up in a divided household. 

How pure, how unselfish is a 
mother’s love! This pure love 
softened Irene’s heart towards her 
husband; and had he shown her 
some little kindness and considera- 
tion then, she would have been 
content, and their future married 
life might have flowed on inan even 
current to the end. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


GeorGe Etvaston had man- 
aged to get along up to the 
present without resorting to Graby 
for a loan; but meanwhile he had 
been drifting into debt, and his 
creditors were daily becoming more 
pressing for payment. This be- 
came all the more provoking as the 
journal, which from the first had 
been a heavy drain on his resources, 
was at length beginning to pay. 

George Elvaston was of a most 
sanguine temperament—at least, 
with regard to this undertaking. 
No mishap or disappointment 
could shake his faith in its ultimate 
success. 

The paper had worked its way 
very slowly into public favour, ’tis 
true; but then George remained 
in expectation of a full tide of 
popularity setting in, and floating 
his journal out on the broad ocean 
of unlimited prosperity. 

Meanwhile, however, the duns 
were becoming rudely intrusive, 
and all but unbearable. Indeed, 
he had been almost worried into a 
fever by their pertinacity on one 
particular day, when his clerk fail- 
ed to persuade them to leave the 
outer office, and he was kept close 
prisoner in his own private sanc- 
tum, under lock and key, until 
long past the hour of noon ; and 
it was only by a stratagem that the 
duns were at length induced to 
quit the place. 

‘It’s no use waiting, gentlemen ; 
Mr, Elvaston won’t be here to- 
day,’ said Smithers, the clerk, 
rising from his desk, and stretching 
his cramped limbs. ‘He won’t be 
here to-day, gentlemen, on my 
word of honour! However, you 
are quite welcome to a seat, gen- 
tlemen—quite welcome, I assure 
you ; but, you see, I am going out 
to my luncheon, and shall not re- 
turn for an hour. I’m sorry, gen- 
tlemen, very sorry ; but it comes 


to this—you must be either locked 
in during that time, or locked 
out.’ 

The ruse succeeded in clearing 
the office of the intruders for that 
day; but then that kind of thing 
couldn't last much longer. 

Twenty per cent would be ruin- 
ous; but he must get rid of his 
present annoyance by some means. 
Still, he could not go on borrowing 
for ever. 

‘It is only putting off the evil 
day,’ he said, with a desponding 
sigh, as he unlocked the door of 
the inner office and began to pace 
up and down the full length of his 
rooms, as was his wont when per- 
plexed or annoyed. ‘ Only putting 
off the evil day, that’s all!’ he re- 
peated,with increased despondency 
of manner. ‘I have a great mind 
to let my creditors take their 
course ! 

He had found by sad experience 
that journalism was not a royal 
road to wealth; and although his 
own venture was just beginning to 
pay, yet it would not bear the added 
burden of a loan at twenty per 
cent. But to become a bankrupt 
—there wasthe rub! George had 
some of the pride of his race left 
in him yet. 

Though family pride was no 
longer his hobby—no, poor fellow ! 
that had indeed proved ‘a bruised 
reed’ to lean upon. His real 
hobby was his journal; and rather 
than confess his Rosinante a sorry 
nag, and not up to his weight, he 
would have ridden downhill until 
himself and his hobby came to 
grief together. 

He was still pacing up and down 
his chambers, in anything but an 
enviable state of mind, when loud 
and continuous knocking at the 
outer door arrested his attention, 
and made him pause in the midst 
of his hurried walk. 

With an exclamation not meant 
for ears polite, he called out 
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‘Come in!’ but the door did not 
yield to the intruder’s rather ener- 
getic shaking, and then George 
Elvaston suddenly remembered 
that his clerk had gone out and 
locked the door after him. 

‘Ah, well, it’s another shark, I 
suppose’ he cried desperately. 
‘’Tis evident the bark has got 
amongst the breakers at last. I 
may as well run her on a lee shore 
at once, and have done with it.’ 

He unlocked the door in a wild 
determined sort of way, and faced 
the importunate visitor with an 
angry stare. 

The landing appeared in semi- 
darkness after his well-lit rooms, 
yet there was light enough to show 
George Elvaston that the intruder 
was not another dun come to 
pester him out of the little remain- 
ing patience he had left. 

‘Don’t you remember me, my 
dear old chum? cried a hearty 
voice, as the ill-timed visitor 
stepped into the office and grasped 
George Elvaston’s hand warmly. 

‘As I live, ’tis Harry Clayton! 
Bless me, how glad I am to see 
you! Come in, my dear fellow. 
Pray forgive the queer reception I 
gave you. I thought it was—that 
—um—that rascal of a clerk who 
went out and locked the door be- 
hind him. But really thisis an un- 
expected pleasure. Come into my 
sanctum and have a glass of wine. 
I'll just lock the door first, how- 
ever; you see one is never safe 
from intruders in chambers.’ 

George Elvaston suddenly re- 
membered that his troublesome 
morning duns might return at any 
moment. 

‘And so you have come back 
again all right,’ remarked George, 
as soon as they were seated, just 
for the want of something better 
to say. On reflection he began to 
consider that he was not quite jus- 
tified in the hearty welcome he had 
given his quondam friend. On 
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the impulse of the moment he had 
quite forgotten the Captain’s base 
behaviour to his sister. 

‘Not quite, my dear fellow. I 
am a little invalided, you see,’ 
replied Harry Clayton, glancing 
down at his sleeveless arm sup- 
ported by a sling. 

‘Ah? cried George, with sudden 
feeling. ‘Most of us get wounded 
in the brunt of life’s battle ; but 
the worst of all wounds to rankle 
and burn are the wounds received 
in the house of a friend.’ 

‘ There you go, moralising. Why, 
George, my dear fellow, what can 
wound you in any way in these 
snug chambers of yours? But 
never mind about that sort of 
thing just now. I looked in on 
you to have a talk over old times’— 
here Harry Clayton hesitated, and 
a flush rose to his pale cheek—‘ of 
the time when you and I expected 
to become brothers.’ 

George Elvaston drew back, and 
a marked change came over his 
good-natured face as he replied 
cynically, 

‘Ah, indeed ! Excuse me ifI say 
old times would not be a pleasant 
subject to discuss at this moment ; 
so, by your leave, we will talk of 
something else. You have been 
wounded in battle, I suppose? 
I’ve read about the hard fighting 
your regiment had up country, 
and—’ 

*O, never mind about that,’ inter- 
rupted Captain Clayton. ‘I have 
come to hear something from you 
infinitely more important to me. 
I want to know, in fact, why your 
family have visited the sins of my 
father on my most unfortunate 
head ?” 

‘Really, I do not quite undes- 
stand you,’ said George stiffly. 
‘True, I do not consider your 
father acted quite well towards me 
or my family ; but then I never 
dreamt of visiting his shortcomings 
on any one else.’ 
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‘Well, I am glad to hear that, 
my dear fellow. But—ah, well, 
look here, George ; you may think 
me a poor weak fool to care for 
Irene after the way in which she 
has treated me, but I cannot help 
thinking there must be some mis- 
take somewhere. Perhaps she re- 
ceived some affront from—from 
somebody. Now, I have come 
straight to you to ask if you can 
enlighten me on the subject. Why 
did Irene scorn me, as she did, 
after our solemn engagement to 
marry on my return from India?’ 

‘Enlighten you? On my word, 
I think my sister had good and 
sufficient reason for her scorn,’ 
answered George Elvaston hotly. 
‘But why open up this grievance 
unless you wish me to quarrel with 
you outright, and call you a scoun- 
drel to your face ?” 

Captain Clayton’s eye flashed. 
He half rose from his seat in anger ; 
but in the next instant he regained 
his self-command, and said, in as 
quiet a manner as he possibly could 
assume, 

‘I am beginning tothink, George, 
that you and I must be playing at 
’ cross-purposes. Will you answer 
me one question? For what cause 
did your sister break off her en- 
gagement with me?’ 

‘On my word, you stagger me! 
I never heard Irene speak of it, 
poor girl; she was so cut up and 
SO sensitive on the subject. Still, 
I learnt enough from other sources 
to characterise your conduct in 
terms I do not care to name. I 
tell you plainly, that for the mo- 
ment I forgot all about it, and 
only remembered the time when 
we were boys together, as you 
stood unexpectedly before me 
awhile ago; but your own sense of 
what is right must tell you we two 
can never be friends again. You 
might, at least, have acted a manly 
part, and not have thrown my 
sister’s most trying affliction back 
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in her teeth as a term of re- 
proach.’ 

‘This must have been my father’s 
work !’ cried Harry Clayton, with 
a convulsive twitching of the lips. 

‘ Well, I never understood that 
it was,’ replied George bluntly ; 
‘in fact, I remember hearing him 
say that he considered your con- 
duct most reprehensible, and could 
account for it in no other way 
than that you had formed some 
new attachment.’ 

‘ Ah, he knew better! But still, 
that does not quite account for your 
sister’s contemptuous treatment of 
my letters. Why did she listen to 
his word before mine ?” 

‘Well, I cannot make you out!’ 
cried George, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. ‘This is how | under- 
stand matters : you wrote my sister 
a most unfeeling letter, in which 
you expressed a wish to break off 
the engagement ; and as far as I 
am aware, that was the last letter 
she received from you.’ 

‘Ah, I guessed that some black 
treachery had been at work some- 
where! Iassure you, George, that 
after Irene wrote me a most con- 
temptuous letter, declaring our en- 
gagement at an end, I loved her so 
fondly that I wrote her letter after 
letter, humbling myself in the very 
dust before her; yet she never 
vouchsafed one line in reply.’ 

‘Bless me! you astonish me!’ 
cried George Elvaston, quite be- 
wildered. ‘I don’t believe one of 
your letters ever reached Irene’s 
hand; and now that I see it was 
not your fault, I do not mind tell- 
ing you in confidence that the 
breaking off of the engagement 
went nigh to breaking that poor 
child’s heart ; she was never the 
same girl afterwards.’ 

The soldier brushed his hand 
across his eyes to hide the gather- 
ing tear. ‘I will sift this matter 
to the bottom,’ he said passionate- 
ly, ‘and woe to the one who wrung 
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that guileless heart, when I find 
him !’ 

‘Well, the thing is past and done 
now; better let it rest,’ replied 
George. And then to change the 
subject he asked, ‘By the way, 
Harry, how do you like your lady 
stepmother ?” 

Captain Clayton paid no heed 
to this question; he leant his 
elbow on the table, and appeared 
lost in reflection for some minutes. 
Then, after a time, he said slowly, 
‘Perhaps you are right, George ; at 
least, I will not be rash, if I can 
manage to control my temper. 
But will Irene forgive ?” 

‘I think she will be glad to know 
you are not to blame; I cannot 
answer for more,’ he replied. And 
then, as though determined to 
change the subject, he asked once 
more after Harry’s stepmother. 

*O, as to that lady, she is well 
enough,’ answered he carelessly. 
‘I do not object to her in the 
least ; but I fancy the governor has 
found rather more than his match 
in Lady Elizabeth. You know 
they are in town, I suppose, and 
that Julia Harman is with them ?’ 

‘No, I only saw the announce- 
ment of the marriage in the papers. 
Has your father taken a town 
house ?” 

‘A mansion, my dear fellow; 
they keep a_ hall-porter besides 
three flunkeys to open the hall-door! 
My lady didn’t marry for love, you 
may be sure. Poor old dad, he’s 
paying rather dear for his whistle, 
I can tell you!’ 

‘Who looks after the business ? 
Has your father retired from the 
bank? This marriage will make 
a hole in your expectations, I’m 
afraid, old boy.’ 

‘ Well, I hope you do not think 
me mercenary enough to deny the 
governor his little comforts,’ re- 
plied Harry Clayton, with a forced 
laugh. ‘But I think, in justice to 
myself, that I ought to see into 
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affairs ; it is my intention to retire 
from the army, and take the man- 
agement of the bank into my own 
hands.’ 

‘I think you are quite right there. 
Do you know if the Abbey estate 
is to be sold to pay off the encum- 
brance on it, or does your father 
mean to keep it in his own hands?’ 

‘You and I will have a talk 
about that some day. You see I 
have only been in England a week, 
and haven’t the least idea what you 
have all been about since I left 
home. Will you run down to 
Harville next week, and have a 
look over the estate? I hope no- 
body has dared to fell any of the 
glorious old timber. If you don’t 
want me to thrash you, George, 
you will have spared the old trees, 
that’s all !’ 

‘Don’t you know that I have no 
right to avoice in the matter?’ asked 
George Elvaston bitterly. ‘I have 
not been near the place for years.’ 

‘Why, no, I cannot make it out ; 
your father left a will, did he not?’ 

‘I believe he did,’ replied George 
significantly ; ‘ but it has never been 
found.’ 

‘Is it possible!’ cried the Cap- 
tain, in painful surprise. ‘ There 
are a great many things that require 
looking into. I hope youstill feel 
confidence enough in me to believe 
that I will not let the estate pass 
away from you, if I can prevent it. 
I have not the least compunction 
about circumventing the governor, 
I assure you. When can I have 
an evening with you to talk over 
matters and compare notes ?” 

‘Can you wait here, and then go 
home with me? I shall be ready 
to start in an hour,’ replied George, 
delighted to find that his school- 
fellow remained the same generous 
friend he had known of old time. 

Captain Clayton’s eyes sparkled 
with delight as he answered, grasp- 


‘ing George’s hand warmly the 


while, ‘Only too glad, my dear 
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fellow! And, I say, you will try 
and get Irene’s ear for me, won't 
you? O, it will be grand to cir- 
cumvent the whole lot of them! 
I have an idea that my cousin 
Julia had some hand in this vile 
plot; she used to pride herself in 
the accomplishment of copying 
any one’s handwriting to the letter ; 
but never mind, I'll forgive them 
all, if that angel of goodness looks 
kindly on me once again!’ 

His friend looked perplexed as 
he answered evasively, ‘Well, I 
don't often see Irene ; besides, I 
shouldn't consider it wise to open 
up the past, and unsettle her mind 
now ; what end could it answer ?” 

*‘O, leave that to me! Your 
sister is on a visit somewhere, I 
presume. Well, I must have an 
interview with her at once; delays 
are dangerous. Will you kindly 
give me her address? I can run 
over and spend the evening with 
you some other time.’ 

‘Well, I am sorry to refuse you ; 
but really it wouldn’t be wise to go 
to her house, I think. I will call 
myself and tell her you are in 
London, and explain things a bit, 
and ask her if it would be agree- 
able for you to call on her; although 
I have not been near her house 
since her marriage.’ 

‘Her marriage! repeated Harry 
Clayton, reeling back like one shot 
to the heart, and staring into 
George’s face with a look of blank 
despair that was pitiful to behold. 
‘Did you say her marriage? Is 
Irene another's ?” 

‘My dear fellow!’ exclaimed 
George, rushing to his assistance, 
as he saw the stricken man sink 
down ona chair, his face ashy pale, 
his eyes wide open, and staring at 
him as though despair had fixed 
that stony gaze for aye. 

‘Leave me to myself awhile!’ 
gasped the unhappy lover, passing 
his hand across his clammy brow. 
‘This blow has quite unmanned me!’ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


‘Mrs. LINDFORD must have 
change of scene, and perfect free- 
dom from anxiety of mind, of every 
sort; her nervous system is over- 
strained, and change is the only 
thing likely to restore the patient to 
health. Change and relaxation of 
mind, that isall wecan recommend,’ 
repeated the physician whom 
Robert Lindford called in, on be- 
coming alarmed at the change 
apparent in the health of his 
wife. 

Of late her eye had lost its lustre, 
her footstep its airy lightness ; she 
was languid and listless, and so 
low-spirited that the least harsh- 
ness from her husband moved her 
to tears. 

Still, with that peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy which is the marked feature 
of nervous debility, Irene always 
insisted she was quite well. She 
wanted a little change possibly; 
she stayed too much at home ; and 
a little extra exertion would soon 
shake off the lassitude, which was 
rather overpowering at times. 

The physician, however, who 
had been called in to advise with 
the family medical attendant, shook 
his head when the patient began to 
protest she was quite as well as 
usual, He was one of the most 
celebrated physicians of his day, 
and had not practised amongst the 
wealthy for twenty years without 
becoming aware that more women 
die of heart-disease in that class 
than in any other. 

Heart starvation would, perhaps, 
be the more correct term, only 
that such an opinion from the lips 
of the family doctor would consi- 
derably narrow the limits of his 
professional practice. 

Many a bright young creature 
had this eminent physician seen 
fade away before his eyes, yet 
never uttering one word of com- 
plaint; suffering in silence that 
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quenchless thirst for love and sym- 
pathy, which dries up the well- 
springs of life as with a slow-con- 
suming fever. There never entered 
into the thought of man to com- 
prehend the suffering of this hunger 
of the heart, this thirst of the soul, 
which some sensitive beings en- 
dure when thrown back on them- 
selves by the coldness and indif- 
ference of those whose duty it 
should have been to cherish and 
cheer them with love and ten- 
derness. 

Many a man considers that if 
he lodges his wife sumptuously, 
and clothes her in purple and fine 
linen every day, that he leaves 
nothing for her to desire in life. 
And yet, many a wife so cared 
for suffers more from mental 
hunger and thirst than the poorest 
housewife, whose husband renders 
her his loving sympathy, and 
shares with her his joys and sor- 
rows. Indeed, it ofitimes happens 
that the wife of a struggling arti-, 
san is far happier than the envied 
consort of an earl. 

The highest ambition of a true- 
hearted wife is to be the centre of 
her little home-kingdom, to be 
necessary to the happiness of those 
around her; failing in this, the 
world has little else to offer. What 
does a noble-minded woman care 
for her beauty, if her beauty is not 
her husband’s joy? what for 
adornment of the person, if his 
eye does not rest on her with 
pleasure? Affection, true and 
loyal, is more precious than fine 
gold, and a tender glance from 
the eye of a loved one is ofttimes 
more valued than the costly gems 
that deck an Eastern monarch’s 
diadem. 

Had Irene’s husband been ten- 
der and affectionate, instead of 
harsh and exacting—a friend and 
not a master—he would have 
found in her a gentle obedient 
wife ; but his harshness had roused 
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her proud spirit into sullen rebel- 
lion. Yet she was too proud to 
resent his unkindness by word or 
sign, and suffered all the more in 
that she suffered in silence. 

Had Robert Lindford even 
shown any love for their infant 
daughter, it would have proved a 
bond of sympathy between them ; 
but he never looked on the child 
with the eye of affection, and be- 
came so unreasonably jealous that 
she scarce dared to caress the 
babe in his presence. He began 
to resent the great love she be- 
stowed on their offspring as some- 
thing stolen from himself. 

Even on the very morning after 
the physician had recommended 
change of scene as the only re- 
medy, Irene’s husband appeared to 
take cruel delight in telling her that 
it was his intention to place Rena 
and the baby under his mother’s 
care, whilst they went on the Con- 
tinent for a few months. 

‘What, go away without the 
children ’ she exclaimed. ‘No, 
no; I am well, quite well, and 
strong. You must not separate 
me from the children. It would 
kill me ? 

‘H’m, you appear to care more 
for our children than for your 
husband, Mrs. Lindford,’ he an- 
swered, in a freezing tone. ‘ But 
allow me to say that your health 
must be my first consideration, 
and on that account we travel 
alone.’ 

‘I will not leave the children 
she cried, roused into a fitful 
energy by his words ; and, starting 
up from her reclining position on 
the sofa, she almost ran from the 
drawing-room to the nursery. 

The carriage stood waiting so 
long at the door, on the afternoon 
of that day, that Robert Lindford 
began to wonder what kept his 
wife from being punctual to the 
hour appointed for their daily 
drive. Had not the physician re- 
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cently warned him that Irene’s 
health greatly depended on her 

being allowed to follow her own 

inclinations to some extent, and 

that all haste and excitement were 

to be avoided, he would have re- 

sented this delay on her part, if not 

with sharp words, at least with a 

very lowering brow. As it was, how- 

ever, he merely sent a servant up 

with his compliments, and to say 

the carriage had been at the door 
twenty minutes. 

The servant returned to say that 
his mistress had gone out about an 
hour since. 

‘Gone out !’ repeated his master, 
overcome for once in his life with 
utter astonishment. ‘Gone out! 

Had one of the statues in the 
niches of the spacious hall stepped 
down and gone out for an airing, 
he could scarce have expressed 
more amazement. 

His wife gone out on foot, and 
without his escort! Ah, she should 
hear of it! The very thought of 
his wife walking out by herself 
made him turn white with vexa- 
tion. 

Robert Lindford was the most 
attentive as well as the most ex- 
acting of husbands. His poor 
young wife never experienced the 
pleasure of an hour’s shopping by 
herself. Their daily drive in the 
Park before dinner had long since 
become a very weariness of the 
flesh to Irene, who sometimes 
compared the dull round to fol- 
lowing a funeral ; it was so blank, 
so dreary, so everlastingly mono- 

tonous. 

Had she been allowed a little 
freedom of action, life would have 
been far more endurable ; but he 
was ever at her side, like some 
chilling shadow, shutting out the 
sunlight of her existence. It had 


been in a fit of desperation that 
she had asserted her own freedom 
of will to-day, and gone out fora 
walk with the children. 
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When Robert Lindford learnt 
this he was not a little surprised 

and vexed. A short drive of late 

had been almost too much for her 

strength ; what would be the con- 

sequence of a long walk, in her 

present weak state of health ? 

He muttered something about 
women and their wilful caprices, 
as he strode from the house, and 
ordered his coachman to drive to 
the entrance of the Long Walk and 
set him down at the gate. 

He expected to find her some- 
where in the Gardens, and in this 
he was not disappointed, for scarce- 
ly had he gone twenty paces up 
the Walk before he espied Rena 
playing about under the trees with 
baby and nurse. But where was 
Mrs. Lindford ? 

With a misgiving of something 
wrong—he scarcely knew why—he 
peered anxiously round on every 
side, hoping to see his wife resting 
on one of the Park seats, or seated 
beneath some spreading tree, until 
at length he perceived a form in 
the distance which strongly resem- 
bled the one his eye was in search 
of. 

The lady’s back was towards 
him, and the trees rather inter- 
cepted a full view of her as she 
sauntered along, leaning on the 
arm of a gentleman. Still, he 
thought there could be no mistak- 
ing that tall graceful figure; it 
surely must be his wife ! 

With the latent spark of jealousy 
in his breast suddenly bursting 
forth into flame, he sped across 
the greensward, and ere long he 
found that his surmise was correct. 
The lady was none other than Mrs. 
Lindford. 

When this fact became a cer- 
tainty to his sight he staggered 
back against a tree and gasped for 
breath. Until that moment he had 
never doubted his wife’s faith. She 
might not return his love with that 
fond devotion he coveted, yet it 
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never entered into his heart to 
conceive she loved another. 

In that short moment that he 
leant against the tree to save him- 
self from sinking to the earth he 
lived a lifetime of jealous anguish. 
But in a few minutes reflection 
came to his relief. Might not his 
wife have met an old acquaintance 
whom he had never seen til! then? 
Yet even that was scarce an excuse 
for the confiding way in which she 
leant on his arm. He could see 
that-they were engaged in earnest 
conversation; his wife stopping 
every now and then, in her slow 
measured walk, as though to en- 
force what she was saying on the 
mind of her companion. 

It would be impossible to con- 
vey in words any idea of the storm 
of jealous passions suddenly let 
loose in Robert Lindford’s breast. 
He stepped up almost close behind 
the pair, and glared at them like a 
panther about to take a deadly 
spring. Then a sudden thought 
appeared to strike him, and he 
placed himself behind a tree to 
watch them. Could this woman, 
whom he believed to be pure as 
the angels, be false? The bare 
idea of such a result made him 
writhe with inward agony. 

After a time—a time which ap- 
peared an age to the jealous hus- 
band— Mrs. Lindford and her 
companion turned round, and be- 
gan to walk towards the spot where 
he had seen the nurse and children 
when he first entered the Gardens. 
In his excitement and passion, he 
made a step or two forward to 
meet them, quite forgetting his late 
resolve that he would wait and 
watch the end of this clandestine 
interview ; and had Irene chanced 
to glance to the right as she passed 
him, she would have encountered 
his angry gaze fixed full on her. 
She was leaning rather heavily on 
her companion’s arm as she passed 
within a few paces of where he 
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stood, and appeared suffering from 
weakness and emotion. 

Ah! he remembered now. She 
had told him of a lover—of an 
early engagement, and of having 
given her heart to some one before 
he met her. Could this be the 
man? Itwas impossible to believe 
that his wife would lean on the 
arm of a mere acquaintance in 
such a confiding way. He looked 
at his rival with the fury of a wild 
beast of the forest deprived of its 
mate. The man looked full at 
him as he passed in a wondering 
sort of manner. No, he had never 
seen that face before; yet in that 
instant his features—nay, the en- 
tire man—seemed photographed 
on his brain, and seared in as if 
with fire. 

He made one step forward as 
the stranger turned away his gaze, 
and lifted his arm, as though about 
to strike. 

Jealousy had maddened him be- 
yond all self-control. But O, mad- 
ness! What was this? Did his 
eyes deceive him, or did his wife 
look up tearfully into the face be- 
side her own? And did he stoop 
down and kiss her forehead with 
something of protecting care in his 
look ? 

Robert Lindford ground his 
teeth, and stepped towards them, 
fully bent on wreaking instant ven- 
geance on the wretch who thus 
dared to sully the brow of his wife, 
when a childish voice arrested his 
uplifted arm, and the next instant 
he observed Rena behind the trees, 
running towards the spot. 

The sight of his child recalled 
him to reason. In a moment he 
regained sufficient command over 
his passions to avoid a scene in 
her presence, which it would be 
impossible for her ever to forget. 

Desiring now to escape observa- 
tion, he reeled back behind the 
nearest tree, like a man overcome 
with strong wine. ‘O Heavens!’ 
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he groaned. ‘I feel as though 
sudden delirium had seized my 
brain, and turned my blood to 
molten lead in my veins! Beads 
of perspiration rolled down his 
ashy features like drops of rain, 
and flakes of foam covered his 
parched lips. He closed his eyes 
to shut out the light, and for some 
moments partial syncope deprived 
him of the power of motion. 

When he recovered sufficiently 
to look forth from his hiding-place 
all had vanished from his view. 

‘Ah, Iam glad they are gone!’ 
he muttered hoarsely, as he wiped 
the foam from his quivering lips. 
‘ My brain is in a whirl; I must 
reflect ; and then—well, then, false 
woman, beware!’ 

Once he reached home he sought 
the seclusion of his own study, 
when he locked the door and shut 
himself in from every eye. 

What agony he endured, or what 
plans of swift vengeance he con- 
templated, as he sat there alone 
hour after hour, brooding over his 
wife’s perfidy, no one but himself 
ever knew. 

For the present, however, his 
vengeance was delayed by his 
wife’s sudden illness; and, when 
he bent over her couch with a 
scowling brow that quite startled 
the sick-nurse, she was all uncon- 
scious of that angry frown. 

Fever had seized Irene’s over- 
wrought brain, and for some weeks 
her life hung by a slender thread. 
Yet no sign of pity ever escaped 
from the brooding jealous hus- 
band. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE glorious sunshine of an 
August day fell with a subdued light 
through well-shaded windows into 
a chamber where every luxury that 
money could command or taste 
devise appeared to find a fitting 
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place ; and on a couch near ‘one 
of the open casements, through 
which the summer breeze wafted 
the sweet perfume of flowers, lay a 
pale listless figure. 

She remained so immovable, in 
fact, that one stopped in awe to 
gaze on the white beautiful up- 
turned face, which in its rest and 
perfect outline resembled sculp- 
tured marble. 

Her eyes were closed, the long 
dark lashes fringing her blue-vein- 
ed eyelids making her -snowy 
cheeks look all the whiter by con- 
trast. Her hands were tightly clasp- 
ed together over her bosom—such 
strangely purposeless little hands 
they seemed; hands that no 
longer busied themselves with the 
things of every-day life. Indeed, 
her whole attitude bespoke such 
hopeless dejection, that one won- 
dered why a being so young and so 
fair should have cause for such 
evident despondency. 

Even her ears appeared to have 
become dull through mental suffer- 
ing; for although her eyes were 
closed, it was evident she was not 
asleep. Yet she made no sign or 
movement when some one opened 
the door, and, afterglancing towards 
her somewhat anxiously, crossed 
the room with a heavy tread, and 
took a seat beside her couch with 
no little stir and noise. 

‘You are not so well today, I 
fear, Irene ; why not consent to go 
to the seaside for a time? the 
doctor assures me that sea air is 
the only thing to set you up again,’ 
said Robert Lindford, without 
touching his wifes hand, or show- 
ing her the least mark of affection. 

‘I cannot go away from my 
child,’ she replied faintly, without 
moving, or even unclosing her 
eyes 

‘Well, then, we will take baby 
with us, just to please you,’ he 
answered, with a sort of constrained 
kindness in his manner, 
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Surprised out of her lethargy 
by this slight concession to her 
wishes, the invalid raised herself on 
her elbow and looked inquiringly 
at him. 

‘Yes, I mean what I say—we 
willtake baby,’ herepeated; ‘indeed, 
you have only to name your wishes, 
to find me ready to indulge you in 
everything your heart can desire.’ 

‘Everything my heart can de- 
sire!’ she repeated drearily ;‘ do you 
know, Robert, that I am dying of 
hunger ?’ 

‘She is wandering again,’ he 
muttered under his breath, but 
without the least shade of pity ir 
his voice. 

Irene’s ear, however, caught the 
words. ‘No, I am not wandering,’ 
she said; ‘I speak the words of 
truth and soberness, when I repeat 
that Iam dying of hunger. You 
wish me to go to the seaside, 
thinking that bracing air will bring 
back my lost health and strength. 
Itis a vain hope! No change of 
scene or place can assuage this 
hunger of the heart, which is con- 
suming my young life like an 
inward fire. No, no, this weary 
round is not for me. I cannot 
exist under cold words and still 
colder looks ; ’tis not in my nature 
to live on uncared for and un- 
loved !’ 

*‘ Pray say no more, Irene—you 
are ill, and take wrong views of 
everything!’ he interrupted, with 
some show of temper. ‘If I did 
not love you, why, then, did I 
marry—’ 

‘A governess !’ she broke forth 
with curling lip. ‘ What a pity you 
are unable to forgive me that! 
Yet I was young, accomplished, 
and, I say it not in pride of vanity, 
beautiful. Alas, quite too attrac- 
tive for my fallen fortunes, as I 
found to my sorrow. Had I not 


possessed this fatal beauty, you 
had not sought me, nor made me 
your wife. But you never took me 
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unreservedly to your heart as your 
equal; it was a poor mean love 
after all, or you would not have 
withheld from me your respect and 
confidence.’ 

Robert Lindford’s resentment 
became kindled at her reproaches, 
and, spite of her weakness, he said 
angrily, ‘What have you done to 
win my respect and confidence, 
madam? What, I repeat, have 
you ever done to foster my love 
or win my affections ?’ 

‘I did all a patient wife could 
do,’ replied Irene, her face begin- 
ning to flush with excitement, ‘and 
had you shown me kindness, you 
would have received an affection- 
ate return. But where men sow 
tares they do not expect to reap 
wheat. With me, alas, it is love for 
love, hate for hate. Heaven is my 
witness how I have striven to be 
submissive ; but it is all in vain. I 
cannot bring my heart into sub- 
jection, nor love my taskmaster.’ 

‘On my soul, you wrong me!’ he 
said passionately. ‘ But tell me one 
thing: did you, or did you not, 
love another when you became my 
wife ?” 

Irene’s cheek, even her fair 
white brow,crimsoned to the hue of 
the red rose, whilst her small thin 
hands trembled like the leaves of 
an aspen-tree, as she answered in 
a low excited voice, ‘Why revive 
that tale? I told you all ; yet will 
I now repeat it, for I feel no shame 
in saying that I once loved another 
with my whole heart. Inthosehappy 
days the sun seemed to shine more 
brightly, the air was a very joy to 
breathe. I dreamt the world a 
paradise, and all the happiness it 
contained my own. Those pleasant 
days were spent beneath my 
parents’ roof. Ah, how little did I 
imagine then that I should have 
to go out amongst strangers to win 
my bread, and feel the iron of ser- 
vitude entering my very soul ! How 

was it possible for me to look into 
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the dreary future with prophetic 
eye? When you came with words of 
love to win me for a bride, do you 
think I would have consented to 
your suit, had I known you were 
destined to teach me that there is 
no master so hard to serve as an 
unjust exacting husband? O, had 
I known what a loveless future lay 
before me, I had rather have work- 
ed on till old age, even in drudgery 
and servitude, than have become 
your wife and live as I have done 
in splendid misery. But I believed 
you loved me, and I said in my 
heart, “ He is generous and noble; 
he will shield me from a cold un- 
sympathising world, with which I 
am so unfitted to contend alone.” 
I respected, liked you ; and when 
our babe was born I loved you— 
yes, my heart went out to you then, 
but you drove it back by coldness ; 
and now—’ 

* Ah, what's this? excitement— 
flushed cheek—pulse at express 
speed, and your poor weak heart 
fluttering like a freshly-caged bird ! 
exclaimed the family doctor, enter- 
ing on the instant, and taking in 
the position of things with a glance 
of his practised eye. ‘ Let me tell 
you, my dear madam, that no skill 
of mine can avail to effect a cure, 
unless you second my efforts—this 
excitement is nothing less than 
suicidal !’ 

The words were addressed to 
Mrs. Lindford, but they were 
meant as a reproach to her hus- 
band. 

He had often tried to rouse 
Robert Lindford out of the apathe- 
tic indifference with which he 
regarded the dangerous state of 
his young wife’s health: to-day, 
however, he felt quite angry with 
himself for not having spoken out 
more plainly. Her case was be- 
coming critical, and here was he 
winking at her husband's behaviour, 
which was to the full as murderous 
as slow poison. 
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When Mr. Lindford followed 
him into his study, and asked a 
few questions in his usual indiffer- 
ent manner, the doctor turned 
and looked him almost sternly in 
the face, as he replied curtly, 
‘ Your wife’s state is becoming criti- 
cal, sir. You show scant feeling, 
as far as I am able to observe, for 
the poor lady’s protracted illness.’ 

‘Sir! cried Robert Lindford, 
drawing himself proudly up, ‘ pray 
explain yourself !’ 

The doctor, fortunately, was one 
of those men who have the courage 
to speak out fearlessly, when they 
consicer it their duty to state un- 
palatable truths; and in the pre- 
sent instance he informed the 
proud impassive husband what he 
considered the true state of affairs, 
and the dangerous effect of con- 
tinued indifference on the patient’s 
health, if not life. 

The words struck home; the 
self-condemned husband sank into 
a chair, and buried his face in his 
hands. ‘I have never been unkind 
to my wife,’ he said, after a painful 
silence. ‘Has Mrs. Lindford ever 
complained of my indifference in 
your hearing ? 

‘Have you lived so long with 
that proud sensitive woman as your 
wife, and conceive such a thing 
possible?’ asked the doctor, in 
amazement. ‘I do not believe she 
would complain, even to her own 
parent, if you broke her heart by 
slow torture! You say you have 
never been unkind; well, if you 
have been kind, it will do no harm 
to be kinder.’ And having deliver- 
ed what was on his mind to say, 
the doctor hastened to leave the 
room. 

‘ Be kinder !’ The words seemed 
to ring in Robert Lindford’s ears 
long after the plain-spoken man 
who uttered them had left the 
house. ‘ Was he really to blame ?” 
he asked himself. ‘ Was it he who 
had wrecked the happiness of one 
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so beautiful, and brought her by 
his coldness and harshness to the 
verge of the grave ? 

He rose to his feet and began 
pacing up and down the study, 
love and jealousy, remorse and 
anger, battling in his bosom for the 
mastery. ‘Be kinder!’ How was 
it possible after what he had wit- 
nessed? Was this man, whom he 
had seen with his own eyes im- 
print a kiss on her brow, the lover 
of whom she had only just been 
speaking of in his hearing? He 
never looked at her brow since that 
hour without feeling his blood turn 
to ice. She was faithless to him, 
in her heart at least. 

Then conscience whispered,‘ You 
know her to be pure and truthful, 
and until that fatal day you never 
doubted her rectitude of heart. 
Be kinder; she is young, you may 
win her affections back by patience 
and love.’ ‘She believes that I 
have been exacting, cold, unkind 


—well, perhaps I have: other eyes 
than hers have noted it,’ he said 
aloud. ‘ The world will soon con- 
sider me to blame, even if—’ He 
stopped and ground his teeth with 
jealous rage ;he could not finish 


the sentence his thoughts had 
framed ; somehow her purity of 
mind and character always rose 
up before him whenever he im- 
agined she could prove faithless 
to her marriage-vow, and shamed 
him. 

The consideration that the world 
might condemn him carried weight 
with Robert Lindford. After that 
interview with the family physician 
he became much kinder in his 
manner towards his young wife. 

He began to consult her wishes 
occasionally,and often allowed her 
to follow her own inclinations— 
small concessions apparently to 
wives who scarcely know a hus- 
band’s controlling will; but to 
Irene, who had been allowed no 
will of her own since her union 
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with Robert Lindford, it was like 
liberty to the captive. 

Once he even went so far as to 
take baby on his knee, when nurse 
brought her in to her mother for 
her good-night kiss, and remarked 
that Lily was growing quite a 
beauty ! 

It was surprising to note how the 
fond mother’s eye lit up, and what 
a happy smile parted her pale lips, 
at this little show of kindness to 
their child. 

In a short while her health began 
to improve, and she no longer re- 
fused to follow the physician’s 
advice and seek change of air; 
she was still fearfully weak, and, 
therefore, Brighton being the 
nearest sea-coast resort, it was 
thought advisable to remove 
thither. 

Although it proved a sore trial 
to her to find that at the last mo- 
ment the children were prevented, 
by an attack of scarlatina, from 
accompanying her; and indeed her 
departure was hurried by this un- 
toward occurrence, as the physi- 
cian greatly dreaded the effect it 
might have on his patient in her 
present critical state. 

Her husband accompanied her. 
He had taken a residence before- 
hand on the cliff a little beyond 
the Old Steyne; and, indeed, he 
had been down to Brighton seve- 
ral times, to see that everything 
was fitted up with due regard to 
the invalid’s comfort. 

If he could have blotted out that 
scene he had witnessed in Ken- 
sington Gardens from his memory, 
they might yet have been happy. 
His unwonted kindness of manner 
softened Irene’s heart ; she began 
to realise the misery of living in a 
state of constant estrangement, 
and gladly returned this kindness 
with interest. They began to be 
more at ease in each other's so- 
ciety, talking more freely of family 
matters than they had ever done 
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before. Indeed, Irene tried by 
every gentle means to show her 
husband that she would return love 
for love, kindness for kindness. 

In that short week, during which 
they remained at Brighion toge- 
ther, he had often been on the 
point of telling what he had wit- 
nessed, and asking for some expla- 
nation. But the fear lest she 
might think him a jealous spy on 
her actions held his tongue. He 
would wait until she regained her 
health, at least ; there was no dan- 
ger of her meeting this man again 
for the present. He loved his 
young and beautiful wife quite as 
much as on the first day of their 
marriage ; and he persuaded him- 
self that, if there was no sufficient 
cause for his jealousy, he might 
win her love in return; but this 
jealousy burned and rankled in his 
heart all the more because it was 
impossible for him to regard her 
with the indifference which his 
manner of late had indicated. It 
was not so much indifference as 
suppressed fury. He sometimes 
felt as though he longed for her to 
die, lest she might live to prove 
faithless ; for, although he loved 
her, there was little of tenderness, 
much less of unselfishness, in his 
regard for her. 

Irene was well aware of this; but 
she was willing to overlook it for 
the sake of harmony and peace. 
She had accepted this man as her 
destiny, and must endeavour to win 
him to a gentler frame of mind. 

With this resolve on both sides 
to make mutual concessions, the 
week passed away much more hap- 
pily than either had expected, and 
it was with some regret that Ro- 
bert Lindford received a letter, at 
the end of this period, to say that 
his presence was required in town 
on important business. 

‘I may be absent two or three 
days,’ he remarked; and then 
added, with some show of affec- 
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tion, ‘Shall you miss me very much, 
Irene?” 

‘I shall miss your kind attention 
very much indeed, Robert,’ she re- 
plied. ‘I am very grateful for all 
the care you have bestowed on my 
comfort since our arrival.’ 

Surprised at this gracious reply, 
he rose from his seat and took her 
hand. 

‘I am so glad you appreciate 
what I have done;’ then hesitated 
and went to the window; but, after 
a time, he turned and said, in a 
hurried constrained tone, ‘ Will 
you tell me, Irene, the name of— 
of the gentleman you were once 
engaged to? 

His wife glanced up into his 
face with a pained look in her 
clear dark eyes; but she answered 
readily, though not without effort, 
in the one simple word, 

‘Clayton.’ 

‘Clayton! he repeated; ‘not 
the Captain Clayton that the Queen 
commended for his bravery at 
Cabul, about a month or so ago?” 

‘The same,’ she answered brief- 
ly. 
cm you seen him since his 
return to England?’ he asked, eye- 
ing her darkly. 

‘Only once, when—’ 

‘Ah! he exclaimed, in a tone 
that quite startled her, and cut 
short what she was about to say. 

Then he laid his hand heavily 
on her arm, as though to enforce 
his words more powerfully. 

‘Irene, promise me, on your so- 
lemn oath, that you will never see 
or speak to that man again.’ 

The young wife shook off his 
hand, and rose up with true wo- 
manly dignity to face her husband. 

‘Do you doubt me?’ she asked, 
with freezing hauteur. ‘ Listen, 
Robert Lindford. When I became 
your wife, I did so in singleness of 
heart. What is this man to me 
now, that I should shun his pre- 
sence ?” 
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The jealous husband was si- 
lenced, but not convinced; yet her 
dauntless bearing carried weight. 
‘She will never disgrace the name 
she bears,’ he thought, ‘though 
she may be faithless in heart.’ 

However, he went to London 
without any misgivings as to her 
meeting her former lover during 
his absence; and, for the future, 
he determined to set a watch on 
her actions. 

‘She believes in her own recti- 
tude; but if she dares to speak to 
Captain Clayton again, I will— 
well, I will speak out plainly, and 
enforce obedience to my com- 
mands.’ 

He was detained some days in 
town, and on the second day of 
his absence Mrs. Burton, the house- 
keeper, was sent down to Brighton, 
for the ostensible purpose of add- 
ing to the comfort of her mistress. 

Irene never liked this woman, 
who was spare almost to leanness, 
had a catlike tread, and fawning 
manners. Her complexion had 
assumed something of the hue of 
her hair, which was not unlike the 
coat of a sandy Scotch terrier; in- 
deed, she bore no small resem- 
blance to that animal in some of 
her features; her nose especially 
appeared formed for ferreting out 
family secrets from their lurking- 
places, and her small sharp eyes 
let nothing escape their notice. 

She appeared to her mistress even 
more obsequious than formerly ; 
but then she had so many things 
to tell of dear Miss Lily, the sweet 
angel, as she always called baby 
to her fond mother, that Irene to- 
lerated her presence, as she was 
never tired of hearing anything 
about the doings and sayings of 
her darling, who had just begun 
to walk and lisp a few endearing 
words. 

‘The sweet angel was getting 
over the scarlatina beautifully, and 
was growing more handsome every 


day, she informed the anxious 
young mother; ‘and no doubt 
the doctor would let nurse bring 
Miss Rena and the sweet angel 
down to their doting mamma, as 
soon as they were well enough to 
bear the journey.’ 

Mrs. Burton always managed to 
bring baby on the /af7s whenever 
she came to her mistress for orders, 
and in that way she was enabled 
to make her observations at greater 
length. Not that there was much 
to reward her for her trouble, but 
rather that she might obey the 
strict orders she had received from 
head-quarters. ‘A great many 
little things go to make up a com- 
plete whole,’ was this sharp wo- 
man’s motto, and she had found 
out some startling secrets in her 
day by comparing little things 
with great. It was well known by 
the domestics of the household 
that their master ruled his wife 
with a rod of iron; servants are 
quick to observe the failings of 
their employers, and master’s harsh 
ways to mistress had often been 
commented on in the servants’ 
hall. 

‘She will turn round on him 
some day,’ Mrs. Burton had said, 
with a sagacious shake of her 
head, ‘and make him smart, or 
I’m mistaken.’ 

And now her surmises appeared 
to take form and shape; her mis- 
tress had become tired of being 
snarled at from morning till night, 
and was going to console herself 
with more agreeable society. 

‘Well,’ she said to herself, ‘I 
don’t blame her, poor lady ; but if 
she only took me into her confi- 
dence, I'd rather help than hinder 
her little game.’ 

Robert Lindford was rather im- 
patient to get back to his wife, for, 
spite of his harshness, as we have 
before stated, he was the most at- 
tentive of husbands; therefore, as 
soon as he had completed the 
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business which had called him to 
town, he started for Brighton im- 
mediately, without advising Irene 
of his intended return. ‘It will be 
a pleasant surprise for her to see 
me so unexpectedly,’ he said to 
himself as he jumped from the 
train and hailed a cab to drive him 
to the end of West-street, with the 
intention of walking along the 
King’s-road towards his residence 
after he was set down. 

He had not gone many paces 
on foot, however, before he ob- 
served his wife’s carriage driving 
slowly towards him, and the next 
instant he staggered backward like 
a man suddenly stabbed to the 
heart. For nearly a minute he 


leant against the wall quite stun- 
ned, his eyes glaring like those of 
a madman on the face of a gentle- 
man who was seated familiarly 
opposite his wife. 
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With supernatural quickness— 
there is nothing like jealousy for 
quickening the senses—he saw 
how bright and cheerful Irene 
looked as she sat there and listened 
to her companion with an animated 
smile. 

She was no longer the listless 
invalid he had left one short week 
ago, but a lovely delicate woman 
full of life and vivacity. And then 
how sweetly she smiled! Never 
had she answered him with such a 
bright, joyous, careless look of 
happiness. 

Maddened by jealousy, he made 
a sudden dash towards the carriage 
into the middle of the road. He 
heard shouts of warning, but he 
did not heed ; and the next instant 
myriads of sparks appeared to 
dance before his eyes as he was 
knocked down by some passing 
vehicle. 


[To he continued, ] 











NEARIE, DEARIE, AND—QUERY. 


By EDWIN HAMILTON, 
Sapte 


O, NONSENSE! you know the story as well as I know my name ; 
However, I've no objection to teil it you all the same ; 
My own little silly darling, you’d love to hear it again ? 
You women are just like children—you’re nearly as bad as men. 


I know your favourite seat is the creepy stool on the rug; 

Well, bring it up close beside me, and make yourself nice and snug 
Yes, rest that golden head on the arm of my easy-chair ; 

If I find you falling asleep, I'll pinch you and pull your hair. 


In that deep red cave in the fire you’ll see the events go by, 
And correct me, if you remember the story better than I. 

Ah, there, we are nicely settled—what a silly old pair we are ! 
Well, once on a time—no, steady, I must have a fresh cigar. 


Well, once on a time, my beauty, and not very long ago, 
Six years before our marriage—a year to-day, you know— 
I fell in love with a girl who was better by far than gold, 
She was very, very lovely and ever so few years old. 


I thought to myself, if I live to be threescore years and ten 

My love will be strong as ever—it is in the case of men ; 

There, sweetest, I meant no harm, so don’t be a little fool ; 

Some women are constant—there must be exceptions to every rule. 


Well, 1 loved this girl so fondly, at every time and place 
She occupied my thoughts, but I couldn’t recall her face ; 
I knew the grace of her figure, the brightness of her hair, 
Her mouth, her nose, her eyes, and the dress she used to wear ; 


But still, somehow or other, though I knew the bits by heart, 
When I tried to bring them together they’d suddenly fly apart, 
And my beautiful mental picture, devised with such loving care, 








Would grow vague and faint, and vanish as that ring of smoke did there. 


The reason of this, I fancy, is simply because the mind 

Is fearfully fastidious in matters of such a kind. 

It knows its most perfect picture can only be dimly done, 
And, once having seen its ideal, will either have that or none. 


In time she said she loved me, and gave me no cause for doubt— 
Now, sweet, don’t interrupt me, but hear my story out— 

But the state of our joint belongings was a thing to be frightened at, 
For she had only beauty, and I hadn’t even that. 


And marriage! O, my goodness, it was not to be thought of yet— 
At least, to be only thought of; for money, you know, my pet, 

Is a trifle the want of which no kisses can supersede, 

But I thought I could make our living if I worked very hard indeed. 
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Some people have got a notion that the farther away they go 

The quicker they earn their money ; well, that was my case, and so 
I started for San Francisco, just leaving a note to say 

That I’d gone to seek my fortune, and wouldn’t be long away. 


I ouzht to have told her fully—she thought me, perhaps, unkind— 
But I knew if I saw her again I’d infallibly change my mind. 

And, of course, I resolved on writing when I got to my journey’s end; 
O dear, the amount of letters I promised myself I’d send ! 


I confess I had hardly settled on any precise designs, 

But I’d heard of rapid fortunes in American silver mines ; 

So in ’Frisco I called on an owner, who offered me miner’s pay 
In a place far up the country, five hundred miles away. 


Well, from there I wrote to my angel, I wrote whenever I could, 

I made the best of my prospects, though in truth they were far from 
good ; 

We had no regular postmen—just wagoners, sometimes tramps, 

Who must have destroyed my letters for the price of the postage-stamps. 


O dear, the weary waiting, till at last I thought could she, 

The model of all perfection, have cared for a wretch like me ? 
But still I watched and waited till quite two years had gone, 
And, though they brought no answer, I couldn't help hoping on. 


At last a lad from England, who had recently joined the camp, 

Made acquaintance with me, and I liked him, though he was a terrible 
scamp ; 

I said, ‘Do you know Miss Something, of such-and-such a town ?” 

‘ She’s married,’ said he quite bluntly. I could have knocked him down. 


But I thought he must be chaffing, so I merely expressed surprise ; 
And the truth—too strange for fiction, too fearful to realise— 

By degrees became unfolded ; but all he could then relate 

Was that in some English paper—he hadn't observed the date— 


He had seen the wedding announced, a good many months ago— 
The name of the bride impressed him, it was all he appeared to know. 
Then he called to mind the city from which her husband came, 

And, after a lot of thinking, remembered the husband’s name. 


I determined on starting homeward ; what I had to sell I sold; 

By evening my portable cash was a thousand pounds in gold. 

I made the scamp go with me, a much better pal than none, 

For I longed to be under the grass, and you know what I might have 
done. 


Well, after a hateful journey of stoppage and start and stay, 

We reached New York on the morning of the twentieth dismal day. 
My friend said here he would leave me ; and certainly off he went, 
And he took my money with him, and left me without a cent. 


Pursuit was out of the question : I wanted no more delay, 

For I found a steamer starting, and offered to work my way. 

‘I was wanting an under-stoker,’ said the captain ; said I, ‘ Here goes ;’ 
And I went on shore at Southampton still dressed in my mining clothes. 
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I started from there on foot for the town whose name you know, 
Where I asked some common people about Mrs. So-and-so. 

They praised her up and related the characteristic facts 

That she gave out food and clothing, and brought the prisoners tracts. 


I can see her, I thought, to-morrow ; I soon made up my mind 
That prison was like a temple, for a goddess was there enshrined. 
O, could I but climb those walls, and hide in the dark and wait ! 
But I thought it was quite as easy, and safer, to try the gate. 


I waited some twenty minutes till I saw a policeman near, 

Went up to a portly stranger and patted him on the ear. 

The old chap cried out ‘ Murder!’ and sprawled on the muddy ground, 
And after the crowd collected the bobby came loafing round. 


Of course I was roughly collared, and lodged in the gaol hard by ; 
No man in the world that evening was half so happy as I. 

Next day I should see my darling ; I thought of her all night long, 

I thought of her still as ‘ darling,’ though of course it was very wrong. 


Thought I, she will never know me, for my beard is long and rough, 
But if I can only see her, that will be quite enough. 

One glimpse of those angel features—yes, even a tiny one— 

And my two long years of hardship and pain would be all undone. 


It must have been nearly noon : I had carefully swept my cell, 

And the warder—a decent fellow—remarked I had done it well : 

When I heard a voice in the passage—O, could I have heard it right >— 
‘Let me see the man that attempted to murder my husband last night.’ 


The door of my cell was opened ; I was face to face with her ; 
She looked as lovely as ever ; she was dressed in silk and fur ; 
But her face was pale and saddened, and became at once severe, 
As she said to me, with a quiver, ‘I didn’t expect you here.’ 


Then she turned and said to the warder, ‘ I’ve seen this man before ; 
I'll speak to him here a moment ; you stand by the open door.’ 

The officer shrugged his shoulders, and said, ‘ He’s a desperate case ; 
But your ladyship says you wish it, and of course I know my place.’ 


She whispered, ‘ You've heard the gossip that my husband treats me ill,’ 
And showed me a bruise on her neck, but half concealed by a frill; 

‘ But you must have been raving mad to attempt to take his life ; 

The past is over and gone, I’m now his unhappy wife.’ 


I hardly knew how to answer ; but I told her my simple tale, 
How I neither knew nor harmed him, but wanted to go to gaol; 
But I added that, had I known what a monster the man could be, 
I certainly would have killed him, whatever might happen to me. 


In a month the trial came on ; such a crowd did the case attract— 

‘Attempt on the life of the Squire !"—that the court was densely 
packed ; 

And I heard such scraps of whispers as ‘ Covet thy neighbour's wife,’ 

‘ Garrotter,’ ‘ assassin,’ ‘ flogging,’ and ‘ servitude for life.’ 


They first examined the Squire; to be sure I could find no fault 

With his statement of time and place ; but he called it ‘a fierce assault ;” 
And at last he produced a pistol I never had seen before ; 
And these are as near as can be the identical words he swore : 
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‘It appears this foolish fellow presumed to admire my wile, 

And, with jealous infatuation, determined to take my life. 

I wrenched from his hand this weapon ; it’s loaded, no doubt, with ball ; 

And he certainly would have killed me if I hadn’t happened to fall.’ 

When all at once a woman pressed forward, as if to see, 

And called out, ‘ You murdherin’ villain, you bought that pistol from me !’ 

What reporters call ‘ sensation,’ or buzz, ran round the court, 

And the old man faltered, ‘ Your lordship, it’s nothing of the sort ; 

This person, whoever she is, has a sympathy with the deed— 

l’erhaps the prisoner’s mother—so pray let the case proceed.’ 

But the judge said, ‘My good woman, I'll hear what you have to say. 

O, no’—to the former witness—‘ you needn’t go away.’ 

‘In Charles’s-street, in Dublin,’ she said, ‘at my ould man’s 

We buys and sells ould iron and locks and fryin’-pans. 

Well, that thief of the world beyant there comes up, and he says to me, 

“ Good - evenin’, ma’am.” “Fine day, sir,” says I. “Fine day,’ 
says he. 

‘“‘ How much,” says he, “ for the pistol?” Says I, “It’s half-a-crown ;’ 

And he lands me out the money in place of beatin’ me down. 

I'd have taken eighteenpence for it ; so I thinks to myself, “ My jewel, 

If that’s the way you do business you’re either a lord or a fool.”’ 

‘ But tell me,’ said his counsel, ‘ how long was this ago ?” 

‘ A fortnight come next Monda’.’ ‘ And how can you claim to know 

This weapon from other pistols? You know you may be wrong.’ 

‘ Well, take and unscrew the barrel; sure, it’s cracked all down along.’ 

The judge examined the pistol; he couldn’t detect the flaw ; 

But they took the stock from the barrel, and plainly enough they saw 

That the weapon was worse than useless, exactly as she had told, 

And the elderly—hem !—romancer was, to put it mildly, sold. 

‘ Arrest that man !’ said his lordship ; they acted as they were bid ; 

Then he asked me would I plead guilty of a common assault. 1 did. 

A month from the date of arrest was the sentence he passed on me ; 

The perjured swell was committed, the man in rags was free. 

That day I was quite a hero—ex criminals often are— 

And, at various people’s expense, I loafed from bar to bar ; 

But some one slipped me a letter, on opening which I found 

Crisp notes of the Bank of England, two hundred and fifty pound. 


You say I'd have sent them back had I felt any proper pride ; 

But to argue down starvation is a thing you never tried. 

I bought a decent outfit, I took to my books again, 

And soon, as a country doctor, deluded my fellow-men. 

I never was called as a witness ; the perjury case was squared, 

Though how the old gentleman worked it I neither knew nor cared ; 

But in two years’ time, at a good, or rather a bad, old age, 

He died in a fit of coughing, brought on by a fit of rage. 

My heroine tried to get over his loss, and she did survive, 

And this day year she made me the happiest man alive, 

When she answered me a question in church with the two little words, 
‘I will’ 

Now, sweetest, one good long kiss, and tell me you love me still. 
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A CURIOUS CASE OF BOYCOTTING, 


—>—— 


I was residing in Dalkey, a fash- 
ionable watering-place on the Dub- 
lin coast, some eight miles from 
the city, where I had dined that 
day with an old schoolfellow just 
home from India on sick-leave. 
Dear old Jack, how he did enjoy 
the good old-fashioned dinner, and 
the punch after it—especially the 
punch after it! He said he had 
not taken a drop of real Irish 
whisky for three years ; and he cer- 
tainly seemed determined to make 
up for lost time. Strange, how 
vividly I remember that dinner! I 
can see my friend now, cracking 
jokes and ‘spinning yarns’ as we 
mixed our punch in the gathering 
twilight. 

We parted at a little before mid- 
night, and I caught the last train 
for Dalkey. Within an hour after- 
wards I was seated in mine own 
armchair, enjoying a weed. It was 
a full-flavoured havana, and soon 
had me parching with thirst. Then 
came the unhappy remembrance 
that I had no liquors in my usually 
well-stocked locker, Mr. Bryan 
(my grocer in Kingstown) having, 
through pressing business during 
the regatta week, for the nonce 
forgotten me. What was I to do 
for a drink? There was plenty of 
pure cold water to be had, but, 
having a mortal dread of typhoid, 
I always fought shy of pure cold 
water. Suddenly I recollected 
with delight that in my portman- 
teau was a flask of Scotch whisky, 
the gift of a friend on my return- 
ing from a visit to the Land o’ 
Cakes. I lost no time, you may 
be sure, in proceeding to my bed- 
room, unlocking my portmanteau, 


and producing the flask. I mixed 
some of its contents with water, 
and took a deep, deep drink. It 
wasn’t at all bad, and I accordingly 
mixed another glass, lit another 
cigar, and sat down by my bed- 
side. After a while I fell to mus- 
ing over the terrible state my un- 
fortunate country was in, and of 
Jack’s having told me that he had 
not received any rents from his 
Galway estate for the last two 
years. I was mentally asking my- 
self how long this sort of arrange- 
ment was going to continue, when, 
suddenly looking towards the win- 
dow, I saw Jack’s face gazing 
through it! It remained but an in- 
stant ; but I shall never forget that 
look—that look of horror directed 
to the flask of Scotch whisky on 
my dressing-table. I attempted to 
rise, but I could not move ; I tried 
to call for help, but my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth; 
black spots appeared before me ; 
my breath was getting short. Good 
Heavens! I saw it all—I was 
poisoned! Once more I tried to 
rise, but fell backwards on the bed; 
the next moment I was a corpse ! 
I lay there, getting gradually 
colder, until the morning, when 
the landlady, after knocking re- 
peatedly at the door, opened it, 
and entered. Seeing my lifeless 
body, she screamed and rushed 
out, but quickly returned, accom- 
panied by two policemen. After 
noting down my name, one of the 
policemen left, and came back in 
about quarter of an hour with the 
village doctor, who, after looking 
at my face for a moment, said I 
exhibited unmistakable symptoms 
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of death by poison, and that he 
should have to hold an inquest. 

Two hours afterwards my bed 
was surrounded by the jury, two 
policemen, two newspaper report- 
ers, and the doctor. The foreman 
of the jury was for holding a fost- 
mortem examination ; but the doctor 
said such a course was needless, 
as it was certain, beyond all 
dispute, that I had met my 
death through alcoholic poisoning. 
‘Which means?’ inquired the 
foreman. ‘Bad whisky,’ replied 
the doctor. And the two news- 
paper fellows made notes to the 
effect that I died of delirium 
tremens. After the inquest was 
over, and the room cleared, I was 
divested of my clothing, encased 
in a long white robe, and laid on 
the bed. But five o’clock came 
and no undertaker, ten o'clock 
came but no coffin, midnight but 
no hearse. What was up? The 
mystery was soon solved by the 
entrance of the landlady, accom- 
panied by a crowd of men. 

‘ Now there he is, poor man,’ 
she said, pointing to my body, 
‘an’ some iv ye must bury him. 
It’s a shame to go an’ Boycott the 
dead. What harm did he ever do 
any iv ye, at all, at all?’ 

‘Now, Mrs. Murphy, ma’am,’ 
cried the biggest and dirtiest of 
the crowd, ‘it’s no use your bring- 
ing us here with your palaverin’. 
I tell you wanst for all, we won't 
bury him; nor there’s not a chap 
in the parish ’Il do it. So, there’s 
for you, now !’ 

*Arrah, why? cried Mrs. Mur- 
phy. 

*‘ Bekase he didn’t support Irish 
manufacture,’ exclaimed the dirty 
one. ‘Why, look at this!’ and 
he took up my favourite meer- 
schaum. ‘ Now, just look at this 
foreign pipe! An Irish clay wasn’t 
good enough for such a gint. An’ 
look at this flask iv Scotch whis- 
ky, if you plaze. The idayer iv 
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buying such stuff, and the best 
LL to be got for the same money 
Here he finished the contents of 
the flask at a draught, and, throw- 
ing it down, exclaimed, ‘ Bah ! he 
wasn’t a true patriot !’ 

Now I had stood alot. I had 
stood an inquest; I had stood 
being libelled by the reporters ; 
but ¢#is I could not stand. I sat 
up in the bed. 

‘Look here, you infernal pack 
of bog-trotters,’ I exclaimed, chok- 
ing with rage, ‘how dare you say 
I wasn’t a true patriot—I say how 
dare you, you miserable set of 
rapscallions? Only that I ama 
corpse and a trifle stiff, I would 
immediately rise from bed, and 
kick every mother’s son of you 
into the middle of next week. Do 
you for one moment imagine that 
I would allow any of you to bury 
me? Notme. And just to show 
you how little a gentleman is be- 
holden to the likes of you, I will 
this very moment go and bury my- 
self.’ And I accordingly arose and 
limped out of the house. I was 
awfully annoyed. 

It was now getting on to the 
small hours of the morning, and 
the neighbourhood was of course 
deserted. So much the better; I 
could work unmolested. Now, a 
near neighbour of mine (where I 
lived) frequently irritated me by 
whistling ‘ The heart bowed down,’ 
at six o’clock in the morning, as 
he worked in his front garden. 
Into this front garden I accord- 
ingly walked, and, finding a spade, 
commenced digging my grave in 
the best flower-bed. I worked 
with a will, and soon had a good- 
sized opening scooped out. It 
was not as deep or as wide as an 
orthodox grave, but for an ama- 
teur (and a corpse) it was a great 
success, and I felt as proud as any 
emperor's corpse. I entered it and 
lay down. But suddenly my pride 
had a fall. How was I to cover 
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my body with the clay? While 
in despair, I heard the measured 
tread of a policeman. 

Happy thought! He would not 
Boycott me! He cou/d not, being 
a Government official. I called to 
him, and he entered the garden 
and came towards my grave. I 
explained to him my painful posi- 
tion, and begged of him to set to 
and shovel the clay over me. To 
my intense amazement he arrested 
me—actually hauled my body from 
its grave, and brought it to the 
police-station. My feelings can be 
better imagined than described. 

The next morning I was brought 
up before the magistrate, and then 
and there charged with the unlaw- 
ful seizure of six feet of land, and 
also with attempting to bribe the 
Force. There was another count 
against me of wilfully Boycott- 
ing the sexton and undertaker of 
the parish by attempting to bury 
my own body. 

Now, I had stood a lot, as I 
have before observed, but this was 
the last straw. However, at this 
momenta strange notion took pos- 
session of me, and I saw how I 
could have a glorious revenge for 
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all my assaults and injuries. This 
revenge I was determined to ac- 
complish at the proper moment. 

The case created great interest, 
and the court was crowded by the 
oldest families in the country as I 
stood in the dock while the magis- 
trate passed sentence. I was con- 
demned to a five-guinea coffin, 
a three-guinea hearse, and forty- 
four sixpenny hatbands, all to be 
paid by the sale of my effects. I 
bowed my head, and, just as the 
policeman was about to remove 
me, I said, 

‘Sorry I cannot go with you, 
policeman. Would undergo your 
sentence, my dear magistrate, with 
the greatest amount of pleasure, 
but the fact is I am getting tired 
of the whole arrangement. You 
are all such a lot of infernal fools, 
don’t you know. I really must 
leave you ; so good-bye, I’m off!’ 

And I accordingly awoke / 

As I finished the Scotch whisky 
and prepared for bed, I could not 
help regretting that it was impossi- 
ble for me to behold the expression 
of the features of that magistrate 
when I disappeared. 

FRANK HUDSON. 











